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MILLIONS in Wheat! 
MILLIONS in Corn! 
MILLIONS in Oats! 


COMFORT reaches the homes of 


vast numbers whose bounteous 
crops have returned them ready 
money. 
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$ These people are buyers, ¢ 
$ and theyare not too busy now 


$ to read your advertisement. 
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COMFORT unlocks over one million, 
two hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand (1,253,000) homes with its 
magic key. 


COMFORT is represented by every 


responsible general advertising 
agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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ON ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


F. WINGATE TALKS INTEREST- 
INGLY ON THIS TOPIC. 


CHAS. 





Chas. F. Wingate, who is perhaps 
as well known for his many admirable 
qualities of mind and heart, as for his 
attainments as a sanitary engineer, is 
nothing if not original. A representa- 
tive of The Little Schoolmaster, ona 
recent call at his office at 119 Pearl 
street, found him engrossed in the pe- 
rusal of an extremely small and handy 
booklet on politics. 

‘*There,’’ said he, taking his pipe 
from his mouth and leisurely blowing 
the smoke into air, ‘‘ now that is what 
I call a sensible circular, You can 
read and digest the whole thing in a 
minute and a half. Now, who is going 
to wade through this,” and he picked 
up a bulky pamphlet, elaborately got- 
ten up, fine letter-press and good 
paper, with marginal annotations, and 
a thousand graces of composition. 
‘“‘T’ve no doubt that there is much be- 
tween these covers to interest and in- 
struct, but I doubt if many will find it 
out."’ And with eloquent impatience 
the tome was thrown aside. 

‘*Mr. Wingate, I came down to talk 
with you about advertising.” 

‘* Abstruse subject, that. Who does 
really know anything about advertis- 
ing anyhow,’’ replied Mr. Wingate. 
‘In my estimation, it is simply gam- 
bling.” 

‘There are some fundamental axi- 
oms, are there not ?”’ 

‘** Well, yes, a very few. The wisest 
advertisers have educed one or two, 
yet even they might be proven falla- 
cious. Still we must accept them, 
since existing experience approves. 
Thus the Royal Baking Powder people 
act on the principle of buying space in 
the best and most expensive mediums, 
and buying the best position, That 
ought to pay.”” 

‘*Mr. Wingate, I have here one of 
your ads. It is a striking one, we 
think.” 

‘I have to thank John E. Powers 
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for that. I learned to write from him. 
You will note that the ad is a direct 
one—nothing ambiguous about it. I 
think all of what are called literary 
ads should free themselves from the 
faults that seemed inherent until re- 
cently. They were wont to start off 
with a head-line that had no. relevance 
to the subject-matter, and then hark 
back to the subject by some far-fetched 
pun. They are played out. Now, 
the excellence of Rogers, Peet & Co.'s 
announcements lie in the fact that they 
stick to the subject of clothes. That 
is always kept in view. Two other 
most excellent series are those of the 
H-O people and of Hale’s Desks. 
The fect of both invariably is a de- 
sire on the part of the reader to eat 
H-O, and to go right out and buy a 
Hale desk. 

‘* The fault I find in many ads, is 
that they fail to lead you to act. That 
is the only fault I had to find with 
Rogers, Peet & Co.’s. It was years 
before they got into their present vein. 
That drew me right totheir store, and 
made me buy my first suit from them. 
I’ve been buying of them ever since.”’ 

‘*Don’t you think that their earlier 
advertisements put you into the frame 
of mind to induce you to call, and that 
you acted upon a previously-formed 
intention ?” 

‘*No, I believe that the resolution 
and the action were prompted by the 
advertisements of the spirit of those 
they are now putting out. In other 
words, I think if they had continued 
their old advertising policy, I would 
never have been drawn into their store, 
although I might always have thought 
that their advertisements were good. 

‘* There’s another thing, I can speak 
from experience. I don’t decry reitera- 
tion. Hammer away at a fact until 
you have impressed it upon the epee 
Now, here's another thought. y ex- 

rience would show the immense 
importance of the personal element. 
I always sign my name.” 

** Do you mean that every ad should 
be signed by the name of the writer ?’’ 
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“*That’s it. Isn’t it a fact that itis 
the personal element ‘which weighs ? 
Therefore in my opinion the adwriter 
ought to be allowed to’ sign his name 


in évery instance. Just the same as it 
is to the’self-interest of the newspaper 
to allow Stanley, Julian Ralph, Archi- 
bald Forbes;’'G.’W. Smalley; ‘Harold 
Frederic; Richard Harding Davis and 
Julian Hawthorne to subscribe.” 

“That's a startling’ idea.” 

‘*Another phasé. Suppose’ a man 
wished to’ advertise a new Twilight 
Park, why shouldn’t he pay’ Mr. How- 
ells $1,000 to write an article on the 
beauties of the Catskills, and affix his 
name, Or take an appropriate and 
timely instance, why shouldn’t the 
North German Lloyd Company em- 
ploy Rudyard Kipling to ‘sing the 
praises of their new steamship, Kaiser 
Friedrich der Grosse, signing his 
name? Or, again, if the Vanderbilts 
put on a new engine’ like the 999, 
what could benefit them more than the 
payment of a round sum ‘to’ Rudyard 
Kipling for a new song like McAn- 
drew’s Hymn ?”’ 

‘‘That opens a wide field for con- 
jecture.” 

“This is a discursive talk, and it 
leads me to another fact. I do not 
believe that we have yet learned much 
about book advertising. You know 
that the large publishers of this city 
meet informally at lunch about once a 
week and exchange views. Mr. Put- 
nam recently told me that it was the 
experience of the publishers that the 
books that are advertised do not sell 
any better than others which are meri- 
torious and are not advertised. These 
latter are simply recommended by one 
person to another, and thus sometimes 
achieve an enormous sale. ‘ Peter 
Sterling,’ by Paul Ford, is an example 
in point. This has found a wonderful 
market, yet it has practically not been 
advertised. The booklet, ‘ Merrie 
England,’ a socialistic pamphlet, pub- 
lished by a not well known publisher 
and written by an obscure author, is 
another.’ One million copies of it 
were said to have been sold in less 
than a year; whereas of Edward Bel- 
lamy’s ‘Looking Backward’ only 
200,000 copies have found a sale alto- 
gether. My impression is that ‘Called 
Back,’ by Hugh Conway, was first 
published in a Western country week- 
ly, then an, edition of 3,000 was put 
out by the Appletons. Then 12,000 


or 15,000 copies were published in 


Lakeside form. Yet, without adver- 
tising, it subsequently recorded a sale 
of more than 100,000 copies.”’ 

** What is your deduction from these 
facts, Mr. Wingate ?’’ 

‘Fo me the lesson would mean that 
we must practice method in advertis- 
ing. Asan illustration, you. might cite 
the facts:in the case of the collection 
of the Grant Monument Fund, You 
remember that for years the matter 
languished, It seemed impossible to 
get. the amount, . While the thing 
seemed utterly, hopeless, ‘a young 
man ‘came out of the West,’ and lo! 
presto ! the sum was speedily gath- 
ered. | How? By the practice of 
method. He went around to the 
various trades, and aroused their esprit 
de corps, He got the crockery peo- 
ple, say, to promise a certain figure. 
Then he went to the varnish, and 
hardware, and jewelry, and book, and 
heaven knows what not trade, and 
spurred them to beat the crockery 
crowd, . There was method and the 
knowledge of human nature in that.” 

‘Regarding mediums, which do 
you think best ?” 

‘*I want to put myself perfectly 
flat-footed in favor of newspapers. 
‘These should arouse inquiry, and be 
supplemented by circulars, pamphlets 
and so forth.” 

** Do youthink such elaborate books 
as the catalogue at your elbow pay?” 

**I do. This is an art metal cata- 
logue, beautifully bound, and, from 
the bibliophile’s view, an addition to 
any library. They send it to me be- 
cause, as an engineer, I may be led to 
use some of the appliances herein de- 
scribed. I think it pays to get upand 
send out a limited edition like this. 
I also received one to-day about house 
decoration. . You may denominate this 
as special advertising, distinctly dif- 
ferent from general advertising, for 
here your every effort is to reach only 
the special class you are aiming for. 
Here I might mention one great fault 
of most pamphlets. They are often 
too bulky, or the type is too fine, or 
their shape and size are inconvenient. 
These faults conspire against their 
being read or preserved. 

“‘T find that no results are apt to 
flow from ads that are too small—not 
even inquiries, Take sufficient space. 
I would advise to tell the story clearly 
and to mention references, some at 
least. Then, too, another fact—when 
will advertisers learn that blank space 














is often as valuable as though filled 
with printing? ‘As to advertisements, 
it is well not to try to say too much; 
rather err the other’ way. Put ‘one 
thought in each ; you cumber it when 
you try to incorporate more.”’ 

“‘What should be the ruling char- 
acteristic of a good booklet ?’” 

«Just one thought strikes me. It 
might almost be cited as a rule that 
after the space necessary to tell the 
story has been taken, that the booklet 
is valuable in the inverse ratio to its 
size. In my opinion, a Foe el ag 
folder is superior to. a bulky brochure.” 

J. W. ScHwartz. 


ENGLISH MAIL-ORDER ADS, 
By Fohn C; Graham. 

There is not so ‘much nécessity for 
the mail-order advertiser in England 
as there is in America.’ The *‘tight 
little island” is so densely populated 
in proportion to its size that almost 
everybody lives within easy’ reach of 
some ‘market town” or other where 
all the necessities of life, and most of 
its luxuries, are readily obtainable. 
Very few patent medicines are adver- 
tised to be sent by mail. All the'stand- 
ard remedies can be purchased for the 
stereotyped price—“‘thirteen pence ha’- 
penny”—at the local druggist’s. 

Glancing through some of the best 
known English weeklies, which are 
acknowledged to be the most desirable 
mail-order mediums, we are struck by 
the number of clothing firms that ad- 
vertise custom made suits and. over- 
coats for men and hoys. Free pat- 
terns, with rules for self-measurement 
are sent on application. The average 
ad of this class usually contains a 
‘*block” or cut showing the suit or 
overcoat offered, with the prices in big 
type. They offer to cut any suit ac- 
cording to measurement sent, from the 
pattern chosen, for 21 shillings up to 
37 shillings ($5 to $9.25), and send the 
made-up clothing, ‘‘ carriage paid,” to 
the nearest freight office. 

But the dry goods merchants—the 
manufacturers that make ready-to-wear 
cloaks, jackets, waists, capes and skirts 
—far outnumber the men’s clothiers in 
the advertising pages, and they also 
take much larger spaces. For instance: 
“John Noble, Ltd.,” a Manchester 
house making ‘‘ Ladies’ Half Guinea 
Costumes,” has the whole back page in 
Pearson’s Weekly, which costs $600 per 
issue. Allen, Foster & Co., a London 
rival, have space on the front page of 
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Tit Bits and Answers and advertise the 
same goods at exactly, the same prices. 

Underwear, hosiery, laces, gloves, 
bedding, and even hearth rugs, are ad- 
vertised to be sent by mail to British- 
ers who need them. Cheap watches 
and musical instruments are also com- 
mon articles that are sold through the 
mails... Around holiday time there are 
quite a. few firms that extensively ad- 
vertise packages of diversified Christ- 
mas or Faster cards at, something like 
wholesale prices. One of the strangest 
ads noticeable in these English week- 
lies is that of R. D, & J..B. Fraser of 
Ipswich, who advertise to buy ‘‘old or 
disused: false teeth” and to send the 
‘utmost value by return,’’. The border 
of this ad represents a string of human 
teeth and it has quite a ghastly effect 
on the reader. It is rather too grue- 
some. for PRINI ERS’ INK to pc ast 

A cheap typewriter—the ‘‘Globe” 
— is advertised. at £2.10, and guns, 
pistols, fishing rods and other sporting 
goods, about make up the list of ar- 
ticles that are sought to be sold by 
orders through the mail. In every ad 
that I have read the advertiser guaran- 
tees to ‘pay, the freight’ without ex- 
tra cost, but the expense is seldom 
more than a few cents. Another curi- 
ous feature is that three-fourths of the 
mail-order advertisers are located in 
London, In this country they are 
scattered all over the States, and some 
of those who do the biggest business 
have their headquarters in little out-of- 
the-way places. But the bulk of the 
English mail-order advertisers are in 
the metropolis. The’ average British 
countryman believes that anything can 
be bought and anything can be done 
in London, and he therefore has more 
faith in an article that is advertised 
from the city than he has in goods ad- 
vertised from a rural district. Prob- 
ably his faith often costs him some of 
his hard-earned money, but he still 
keeps on sending it to some plausible 
advertiser or other. 


++ 
HIS REPRESENTATIVES. 

A leading merchant was once asked how it 
was he had no representatives on the road. 
He replied : “‘ I have the best representatives 
inthe world. They always tell the value of 
my goods in plain language. They are 
always attentive to business. They are 
always polite, They never miss an appoint- 
ment, and they are at work early ,in the 
morning till the last thing at t. 
take no holidays, and w the whole 
round. My tatives are my adver- 
tisements, and I know exactly where they 
are in € city and town, and know to a 
cent what they costme,” 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISED. 


NO. VIII,—TOOLS AND UTENSILS, 


Pick up a metropolitan paper and 
scan its advertising columns carefully, 
and one of the first things you will 
notice is the utter abseuce of the hard- 
ware business. Inthe center of a 
population of between three and four 
millions of people, a large percentage 
of which is daily in need of certain 
tools and implements, there is no indi- 
cation of where these can be had in 
cases of emergency. It is estimated 
that fully 40,000 country people come 
into New York City every day for 
shopping purposes only. ‘The news- 
papers tell them where they can buy 
dry goods, shoes, clothes, groceries and 
a thousand other things, but it does 
not seem to occur to any hardware 
dealer to advertise his goods at all. 

This is certainly curious when one 
comes tothink of it. It won't do to 
say ‘‘ the department stores keep tools 
and utensils, so the shoppers in those 
big emporiums can find whatever they 
want there.” The department stores, 
if they do handle tools, seldom, if ever, 
state the fact in their advertising, and 
it is pretty certain that a person in 
need of anything of that kind would 
not go to a department store in search of 
it. Apart from the immense city trade 
that would accrue to a well advertised 
hardware store, there must be many 
hundreds of shoppers from the coun- 
try, the main object of whose visit to 
the metropolis is to purchase tools or 
implements of some kind. As an evi- 
dence that this is believed to be so, 
you may notice that on every thorough- 
fare leading to a ferry hardware stores 
and tool shops are conspicuous, the 
most of them having a big, open air 
display in front of the store. If the 
dealers did not know that there was a 
big demand for tools in such localities 
is it likely that they would congregate 
there? Nevertheless, none of them 
advertises, but trusts to luck and 
passers-by for business. Wouldn't it 
pay an enterprising tool dealer to use 
the daily newspapers for the purpose 
of centering attraction on his store? 
Could he not, if his advertising were 
judiciously done, easily secure a hun- 
dred new customers daily from the vast 
concourse of country shoppers that are 
continually coming into town? And, 
if his goods and prices were satisfac- 
tory, would they not be an additional 


advertisement for him, getting his store 
talked about in every village and ham- 
let whence a purchaser had come? Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that in the 
course of a year such an advertiser 
could build up a magnificent business? 
In orderto be able to advertise in 
all the papers—for everybody the 
country around se@s Some metropolitan 
paper or another—I would condense 
the ads into one inch space, and run.a 
series something like the following : 


YOUR JACK PLANE 


| Is perhaps out of order—maybe altogether 

useless, No need to be without one when 
| the best are so cheap. From $1.00 up at 
jour store. All other kinds of tools in 
| proportion. Tools of every description 
| repaired. Remember the store. 


STEEL & STRONG, 232 Cortlandt St. 
FO 


TO O LS SHOP OR GAR. 


DEN. BEST GOODS. LOW PRICES, 
Anything and everything you want in 
the way of atool, for any purpose what- 
ever. We can supply quickly for little 
money. Tools promptly repaired. Re- 
member the store. 


STEEL & STRONG, 232 Cortlandt St. 


REMEMBER ! 


Isn't there something in the way of a tool 
needed at your house—a hammer, hand- 
saw, screwdriver or something? Or 
perhaps it is a gardén tool? Ora kitchen 
utensil? We have the best and biggest 
variety at the lowest prices. 


STEEL & STRONG, 232 Cortlandt St. 


IT’S A HARD WRENCH. 


Of the toughest metal that we sell for 
soc. and upward. We guarantee ever 
tool in our store—hand your money back 
cheerfully if you are not satisfied. Tools 
for all purposes. Repairs done promptly. 
Remember the store. 


STEEL & STRONG, 232 Cortlandt St. 


That Chicken Coop 


Of yours needs repairing. The wire net- 
ting and a orig tools are right here 
waiting for you. The quality is excellent, 
the prices low. Ask your neighbor if we 
haven’t always treated him well when he 
was tool buying. 


STEEL & STRONG, 232 Cortlandt St. 
Jno. S. GREY. 
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Advertising Space has a Market Value 


At Last. 


New York, Feb. 17, 1898. 
OSCAR G. MOSES, President The Ripans.Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir—In answer Mt neat inquiry would ony that your advertising in the 
Chicago, 1U., Record, includ the extra rate for breaking column rules and cu’ 

in the basis of a daily circulation of 204,000, costs you between one-twelfth an 
one-thirteenth of a cent per line per thousand. 

The page advertisement which we have ordered in the Chicago Record for 
you costs vone-eoventesnth of a cent per line per thousand, —— to that paper 
waiving all extras for an advertisement occupy ‘ing a full 

Of course you understand that the cost per line per "ipesad is less to us 
than that quoted above to the extent of the dgent's commission. 


Very respectfully, 


“al a 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 

Gentlemen—We note that although the charge for our advertising in the 
Chic: Record amounts to the considerable sum of $8,648.64, z< the rate for 
each thousand circulation et gh val be pear to be excessive, and this is to authorize 
you to place thesame 12-inch a in any and every other paper that 

give an equal service Say +5 equal charge. We place no limit upon this 
— and you are at liberty to eo it generally to — and special 
nts. It is said that advertisi ronage is scarce just now, but here is 
vertising to be had for the asking, oul at the full schedule rate of a pekiy 
that is known to be enterprising and ee We will pay your bills mont 
as rendered, on presentation of qroots of service. 


tfull 
ew THE RIPANS. CHEMICAL co. 
G. Moses, Prosident. 





By virtue of the authority above conveyed, we 
now invite newspaper publishers and special agents 
to come in and take our orders for the insertion of 
a 12-inch advertisement to appear in every issue for 
a year, or for a shorter time at the publisher's option. 
Matter is subject to approval. Payments strictly 
cash, No typesetting or special position required. 

Apply in person or by letter to 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 






















ial nape = was known that 
— eae 
, and whilethese considera- 
an early and deserved suc- 
cess cass prckadla it was not supposed that 
it would come as ly-as it now 
seems to be ‘ 

From the time, one waite years tained 
ago, when it was established by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Noah Webster, 
the Commercial Advertiser s has 
been honorable and luminous with im- 
portant achievements. Yet in all its 
career it has never been so thorough, 
so painstaking nor so complete a news- 
paper as now. U their assuming 
control’ Messrs. Wright and Seymour 
laid out a definite oad admirable plan 
of cam <( First, that the Commer- 
dal Advertiser would be, as always, 
conducted upon lines agreeable to the 
tastes of intelligent, well-bred men and 
women; that in being clean and whole- 
some it need not therefore be dull and 
heavy. Ability, coupled with a light 
and. entertaining touch, brightness 

without fli cy, seriousness without 
piven, oy were to be the key- 
note; a cheerful view of things, force- 
ful, masterful or j of important 
topics, expert heads of departments, 
-— as literature, music, sports, so- 

, drama, finance, real estate, etc., 
Sil but unconventional treatment of 
sows and general topics. All these 
were put into prompt operation anda 
carefully picked staff of writers and 
editors was soon gathered. The result 
was prompt. T he Commercial Adver- 
tiser is different to-day from any of its 
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to lower rates than im- 


furniture, clothing or 
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ae per cent, 
owing to the size of -the order, is would 
cents per line the lowest rate ob- 

and this only on an order of $450 

The ratecard solemnly announces, 

«No deviation from the above rates.”’- By 
the Ohio Farmer's “invariable” rate card a 
par aremannr of incubators wie pay for a 
ns coed «sae year, $226.9 af but by - 
speck quotations whic. it quietly makes by 
mail to live stock breeders, the man who 
ishes to advertise ioned incubators 
—hens— can carry the same card one year 
pet ve The manufacturer who advertises 
=< cutters or cream tors in the 
‘armer to the extent of one inch one 

ear, is asked to contribute to its treasury 
x 08, while the man who wishes to adver- 


tise cattle, sheep or swine pays only $xr10 per 
Nationa! 


year for the same space.— The 
Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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All The News| 
Thats Fit to 
Print 


Che New York Times 


In many thousands of the 

best homes inNewYork and 

Brooklyn The NewYork Times 
is the only morning 
Newspaper admitted. 
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sees eees 
Substantial : Progress. 


During December, 1897, and Jan- 
uary, 1898, the net cash charges for ad- 
vertising in the ComMERcIAL ADVERTISER 
exceeded the charges for the same months 


of preceding year by 7 
40% 
0 
This increase applied to all lines, but it 
e 


was most noticeable in the following de- 
partments: 


Dry Goods, 
Financial, 
Real Estate, 
Publishers. 


And it comes from representative 
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advertisers—all disreputable or unworthy 
advertising being excluded from 


Che Gommercial Advertiser 


29 Park Row, New York City. 
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“ ” 


FOUNDER OF PRINTERS’ INK 
AND 


FOR THIRTY YEARS PUBLISHER OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
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sna SEN rch sitet eerie 
By Chas. 


Subscribers are invited to ask 
upon any subject discussed in this 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


oe, ealbends, 


rightly pA my pe the business, aud how to 
advertising. 


P; Fits: 


for ST. or to give their Siaws 
Chas.F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ Lyk, 








I believe it has often been asserted 
before by a number of persons. that 
many times theshrewdest business man 
has his nose ‘so-close: to the grinding 
stone of his own business that he is 
unable to see many of the faults in his 
store and in his advertising than a per- 
son less intimately connected with the 
business sees at a glance. I believe it 
is also true that in many cases where a 
merchant does see the flaws of his own 
efforts, that somehow or other he does 
not take the pains to follow the ‘better 
way until some practical person calls 
his attention to it in such a forcible 
manner that the better idea appeals to 
the. merchant sufficiently for him to 
grasp it. 

The man who makes a study of ad- 
vertising and of watching the points 
where money can be saved and where 
results can be accomplished, can many 
times be of great assistance to the mer- 
chant who has been advertising long 
enough to think that he knows it all 
himself, 

Some time ago, in looking over the 
advertisements of various clothing mer- 
chatts in New York City, I was some- 
what impressed with the great waste 
of space in Smith, Gray & Co.’s adver+ 
tisements. It struck me that even 
though I did not know any of the mem- 
bers of Smith, Gray & Co. personally, 
and although I might make no particu- 
lar business from them, that i would 
be doing them and the advertising 
business at large a service if I would 
suggest to them a way in which they 
could accomplish the same results, yet 
spend less money. 

Of course, 1 have nothing at all 
against the daily papers of New York 
City, and don’t wish to cut them out of 
any revenue which they might other- 
wise derive, but I do hate to see a man 
waste that which costs as much as 
newspaper advertising space. Then, 
again, I don’t believe that the news- 
paper loses anything where their cus- 
tomers make their advertisements more 
profitable. I believe they will gain in 
the number of insertions more than 
they will lose by economy in space 


when Smith, Gray & Co, find that their 
advertisements are paying them better 
in proportion to what they cost. I be- 
lieve that the readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
are interested in advertising economy, 
and to show how a suggestion will save 
this firm a great many dollars in the 
course of a year I give here a sample 
of their former advertising: 








"Sees. 
Fulton St. 

Every - day -we 
wean-::men “from: 
the. Custom to the 
Ready-made idea. 
’ Equally. proper 
clothes, far. very 
much less moncy 
fis the magnet. 

Take Overcoats, 
for instance: Our 
collection ¢m- 
braces everything 
worth seeing, 
from a go'od, 
strong,. double- 
warp Kersey» at 
$12, toa luxurious 
Carr Melton or 
downy Montagnac 
at $50. 

Leave the fit to 
us: It shall’ ‘be 
perfect, iftwe have 
to take the coat 
all apart and make 
it.ovet. 

What moredoes 
the big  iricrease 
in. price. get you 
from your. tailor? 


BROADWAY, cor. 31st ST, 


, 
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Now, the feature of this advertising a'great (deal in the course of a year 


appears to be that half the. announce- 
ment is devoted to making the display. 
line stand out. It dceurred to 
a large part of white space above and 
below the display lines was “wasted, 
and so I suggested to Smith, Gray & 
Co. that by raising the display lies 
higher up in the column and’ lettin 
the body-matter in. the lower part © 
the advertisement run clear across the 
column, they could in each’ advertise- 
ment save from ten to twerity lines. 

This suggestion accomplished ‘the 
result that was desired and was quickly 
taken advantage’ of ‘by ‘this’ clothing 
firm, as has been shown in nearly all 
their advertisements since, The ad- 
vertisement below is one of those which 
have been used recently: 





ESTABLISHED 943. 
wEW YORE BROOKLYN STORES, 
BROADWAY. ‘Broad & Bedtart Ave. 
COR IST ST. Fulton 52 & Flaibush Ave, 
The Annual 
Fashion Show 
(**Horse Show”’) 
is on. 
Horse ; We're show- 
—— ing several pars 
ticularly smart 
Show garments which 
—_— are fit to gracé 
the occasion. 
Noveltion. | Beever Sait 
“| Stout .Coater Opera 
Capes. Inverness Coats, 


e 
Waisteoats. Dri 


Fab v 
ing ts, Fancy Silk 
Evening Waist . 


Coaching Costs; Tuxedo 
end Evening Dress Suits, 
London Box Coats, et. 





etc. 

These garments are original and 
exclusive, and we shall take great 
pleasure in showing them whether 
you. come to purchase or not. 

It's as casy to get out of. opr 
stores as it is to get into them. 


BROADWAY,, COR. 31ST S®. 








This last advertisement in the origi- 
nal really contains more matter than 
the first one. Itis also just as well dis- 
played, but yet takes fifteen lines less. 

Fifteen lines a day saved amounts to 


ti 


/ 


when one is placing advertisements in 
a number of the New York dailies: 
Now, 1 4¢ aot doubt but what Smith, 
Gray..& Co. knew. they were wasting 
space in the style of. advertising. which 
they had formerly used, but it took the 
practical snggestion from some one 
outside their own business. to get them 
into the ‘habit of ‘usingit: ““In' fact, in 


“their letter acknowledging the sugges- 


tion, Smith, Gray & Oo, ‘stated that the 
idea was not wholly new. to them,.but 
that they had neglected putting such a 
system into practice until the receipt 
of my letter. 

+ 


Mr, John L. Stenterout, ‘editor of 
Waupaca Post, sends me an advertise- 
ment which he has taken from a 
Western paper, , The adyertisement is 
one of those which usually go with 
what, is generally considered one of 
those fake Oriental rug auctions. I 
believe it is very dithcult indeed for a 
merchant to advertise anything in 
which there is no. merit without giving 
himself away sometimes in the manner 
in which he expresses himself in his 
advertisements, This advertisement 
has in it a line which states : 

“We will turn our rugs into cash if 
we have to give them away.” 

The advertiser is evidently misrep- 
resenting somewhere, for how in the 
world could he get cash for his rugs 
if he gave them away? ‘Verily, the 
false advertiser giveth himself away.” 


* & 
* 


Some time ago I made a suggestion 
in Prinrers’ INK that if I were a 
small merchant and could not aff. .rd to 
have advertisements written for my in- 
dividual use, or did not have the abil- 
ity to write them myself, that I believe 
I would find the easiest and cheapest 
way to get ready-made advertisements 
would be by subscribing to some of the 
daily papers, and clipping from them 
the advertisements that I might see in 
them, and use such parts as would best 
suit my own store. 

Since this suggestion appeared, I 
have had several letters asking for 
further information on the subject, 
and in one or two instances asking me 
to name what paper they ought to 
subscribe for in order to see the. best 
line of retail advertisements. 1 do 
not believe that ready-made advertise- 
ments, as they are usually called, are 
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as good for business purposes as an 
advertisement written especially to fit 
the case at hand. Any merchant of 
ordinary ability can usually write a 
better announcement for himself than 
he can get by using something that 
was prepared for another store and 
other circumstances, 

Advertisement writing is no” great 
literary feat, and is often well done if 
the plain, simple truth is stated ina 
clear, convincing manner, 

If, however, | were a merchant and 
wished to select something that had 
been used to advantage by other mer- 
chants and applied to my own little 
store, 1 would select such papers as 
are most frequently used hy the best 
retail advertisers throughout the coun- 
try. I would subscribe for such a 
paper as the Philadelphia Record, as in 
it I would see the advertising done by 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 
There is hardly a week that passes in 
Wanamaker’s advertising but what 
every ordinary line of merchandise is 
touched upon. I do not doubt but 
what there are thousands of stores all 
over the country that use clippings 
from Wanamaker’s advertisements, and 
get good results from them. This, I 
believe, is no injustice to Mr. Wana- 
maker, as the trade of the little coun- 
try merchant in small towns does not 
interfere with his great Philadelphia or 
New York stores. I would subscribe 
for the Chicago Sunday 777zdune to get 
the advertisements of Messrs. Mandel 
Bros., Messrs. Carson, Pirie, Sccit & 
Co., and others. I would subscribe for 
the Chicago daily Mews to get the 
week-day advertisements of the vari- 
ous Chicago houses. The Washington 
Star, the New York World and Jour- 
nal, All these papers contain a great 
many good advertisements. In fact, 
there is hardly any large city that has 
not at least one paper carrying the larg- 
est amount of advertising business that 
could not be used to advantage in clip- 
ping advertisements if one were dis- 
posed to do so. * 

The window trimmer ina store has a 
very responsible position, much more 
responsible than a great many store- 
keepers are willing to admit, and a 
great deal more responsible than some 
window trimmers are fitted for. Any 
window trimmer who knows his busi- 
ness and gives the subject careful study, 
can with very little material to work 
upon, make his windowsva source of 
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profit to the store. One of the best 
window trimmers that I know anything — 
about is Mr. R. W. Young, who does 
the window trimming for Siegel-Coop- 
er Co.’s New York store. Mr. Young's 
ability lies in the line of making the 
windows talk business, and this is one 
of the things that I want 4o impress 
upon the merchants who read PRINt- 
ERS’ INK, because it is the most valua- 
ble part of good window trimming. 
Occasionally it is a very good thing to 
have fancy windows made out of some- 
thing else than merchandise. This is 
all right where it is at a special period 
such as Christmas, and it is intended 
more as an eye-catcher or something to 
keep the name of the house before the 
public than for actually selling goods. 
The best window, however, is the one 
that not only attracts the eye, but selis 
the merchandise. A great many win- 
dow trimmers overlook this feaiure. 

In mentioning Mr. Young’s work, I 

do not do so for the purpose of eulo- 
gizing him personally, but because my 
attention has been so forcibly called to 
the fact that in his window trimming 
he Seems to have grasped the central 
idea of how to make the merchandise 
look well and thus bring business to 
the store. Stores who are all the time 
sighing for some novelty for windows 
will find out with a little attention that 
their own merchandise can be built 
into a novelty window which will be 
most attractive to sightseers and 
buyers. I believe in good window 
trimming. I believe a store makes a 
great mistake when it simply piles the 
goods in without reference to artisic 
appearance. The correct draping and 
ornamenting of the window often adds 
one hundred percent to the looks of the 
merchandise. This is the feature that 
the good window trimmer endeavors to 
bring out. 

I believe in the interior decorations 
of the store. I believe that merchan- 
dise can often be used to great ad- 
vantage for such decorating. Some of 
the recent trimmings used by Siege)- 
Cooper Co., through their cente: aisle, 
formed a canopy overhead of ribbons, 
embroidery and muslin underwear, 
which was not only beautiful in ap- 
pearance, but added much to the spirit 
of the sale that was. going on in the 
store. There are special seasons of 
the year when other decorations than 
merchandise are frequently of interest, 
but the merchandise feature is many 
times the most profitable, 
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- ** Awell written; neatly displayed advertisement is 
(a a finger post on the thoroughfare of life ever pointing 
i the wayfarer to your place of business.”’ 


million a week 


CIRCULATION. 




















OU .can have your sign in a con- 
spicuous position on fifteen hundred 

of the most carefully scrutinized finger 
posts in the land by using the papers of 


. CHICAGO 
uicioan, NEWSPAPER 


= THE | UNION 
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= LISTS 


Re To secure the trade of over a million 

prosperous, well-to-do families, the col- 
ums of these papers can be used to 
| advantage by advertisers seeking profit- 
able investment in advertising space. 
: Send name on postal for our new 





catalogue. 




















CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


87 to 93 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, or 
$0 Spruce Street, New York. 


HOME PAPERS. 

















COUNTY WEEKLIES, 


If you would advertise ant 
d your mone no, the 
paper.” if your ‘mone for adve taing 
iC ; 


aside from the 


r in ex:stence 
icious advertiser 


to-da; 
class journals, that a ju 
foiteoto ir meee tne a 
Steecrtae hes SeGeae Soret 
ford.— Printers’ Ink. 

The Atlanta Cov #, in its issue 
of February 6th, Has’a Yong editorial 
concerning themdyice given in the par- 
agraph printed above. For the pur- 


pose of inviting farther consideration, ° 


PRINTERS’ INK. will reproduce... 
Constitution's remarks and make run- 
ning comments thereon. 

The Constitution is of the opinion that 
such advice as that is extremely foolish. - An 
advertiser who desires to reach all classes of 
readers must use all kinds of mediums, 

And if he does he will be more likely 
to land in the bankruptcy court than he 
will be to make a fortune. 

And no advertiser who desires to bring his 
business prominently’ before a very substan- 
tial class of buyers can afford to ignore the 
weekly newspapers of the county. 

But he can reach a more substantial 
class, at a Jower price, by spending his 
money with the dailies. 

No form or character of publication gets 
as close to its readers as the county.or local 
weekly. 


This is not true. 


No publication has the same intimate rela- 
tions with its subscribers, 

This may. be true. 
no importance. 

Other papers may be more...widely, read, 
but they are not so closely read, nor are they 
as faithfully preserved from week.to week, 


This is not true. 


The county paper goes into homes that no 
other current publication ever reaches, and 
they are very substantial homes, too. 


The homes where no other paper is 
taken aside from’ the local paper are 
not substantial homes as a rule, 


It is now the fashion for the humorists of 
the daily papers to do considerable cackling 
over some of the friendly personal paragraphs 
that are constantly appearing in the county 
papers, such as: “ Mrs. Bivins laid a dozen 
eggs on our table last week. Call again, 
Aunt Sally,” or ** Squire Glover left a ham 

esterday where it would do the most good. 

t will be next Christmas before we get the 
taste out of our mouth, and the children are 
greasy to last.’? These things, of course, 
tickle the risibles of the sophisticated city 
editor, who, if he has never been so fortunate 
as to serve his time, has no adequate concep- 
tion of the real weomege | of these genial man- 
ifestations, Be sure that they mean some- 
thing out of the ordinary. They are the 
mere fleeting and surface indications of the 
intimate and neighborly relations that exist 


If it is; it is of 


between the editor of the county weekly and 
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“his subscribers. “* Aunt Sally,” to the day 
aration of her name in 
the bubble 
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of her death, will never forget the friendly 

ion. print, and Squire 

ver will feel that he has actually touched 
reputation. _\" 

‘This pretty plainly sets forth the 

character of the reader who takes the 

local paper and no other, There are 


‘ they. must-be clothed 
and fed, but they are not the most 


profitable atidietice for an advertiser to 
pea bP ORES) Gee) 
hese ingtances out of num 
thon 4 a6 to of a bee 
ape eit  Biaroas of a daly ofa 
usiness character. Outside of a compara- 
tively suiall cifcle there is not even acquaint- 


anceshtp. 7 
“editor 
does not, as a rule, increase the respect 
of the reader for the paper. Distance 
lends enchantment, The reader thinks 
more of the editor tbat he never sees 
than of the one who dunned him yes- 
terday for his overdue subscription. 

But the editor of a local weekly, if he 
knows his business, is acquainted with all his 
county subscribers, knows how to cater to 
their tastes, and, if need be, how to tickle 
their harmless vanity. Consequently his 
paper has a personal influence with its read- 
ers that no other publication can secure. 

This may have been so once. 
not so now. 

In a great majority of cases each 
passes fi ha pai: hands, and is oaetaliy 
preserved. It is read from head-line to colo- 
phon, advertisements.and. 

PRINTERS’ INK doesnot know what 
a “*colophon” may be, but does know 
that the dozen readers: who«may look 
over the local paper have: a smaller 
buying capacity than the one reader 
who looks over the daily coming from 
the nearest important town: 

City merchants who desire to attract coun- 
try customers know full well the value of an 
ps hee om in a county weekly. The cost 
is comparatively small. 

This is all wrong. The cost in each 
paper is small, but the comparative 
cost is simply enormous. 

And the results are almost invariably sur- 
prising. | 

The -results are almost invariably 
surprising ; that is, as a rule, there 
never are any perceptible results, 


To put the matter in practical sh let 
us ad that an Atlanta dry fats Wy is 
has an advertisement running in some modest 
country weekly within the compass of the 
city’s trade. time comes more than 
once a year when there is an excursion or 
some excuse for cheap railway fares, 

Just think how much better it will be 
for that Atlanta dry goods. firm to 
spend its money to reach readers that 
pass its store every day rather than 
wasting it upon readers who only come 
to town once a year and then hardly 
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have money enough to buy a pint of 
peanuts and pay their fare back home. 


Among those who take advantage of the 
occasion are some of the readers of the coun- 
ty weekly. They go about town looking at 
the shop windows, when suddenly they are 
brought face to face with a familiar name. 
Over and over again they have seen the 
name in their home weekly. They feel as if 
they know the firm. Atlanta is no longera 
strange place. If they have come to buy 
anything, they will buy there, and ten to 
one that they go inside and buy anyhow. 

This may be so, but if the local mer- 
chants will use their local papers as 
they should, these rural denizens will 
buy their goods at home and be re- 
lieved from carrying a bundle when 
they return from a picnic. 

But this is only one of the many processes 


by which advertising in the county weeklies 
is made profitable. 


There is no process by which adver- 
tising can be made profitable to for- 
eign advertisers in the country week- 
lies, and worse than that there is no 
process by which foreign advertising 
can be made profitable to the country 
weeklies. Good country weeklies do 
not want the foreign advertising and 
the poor ones are not worth the time 
it takes to make contracts and watch 
the performance. 

The advertiser who desires to reach the 


public can not afford to leave the country 
weeklies out of his scheme. 


No advertiser reaches the whole 
public, not even the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., which is the largest 
American advertiser. This company 
spends a million dollars a year for ad- 
vertising, but the manager knows 
enough not to waste their money by 
investing it in the so-called country 
weeklies to any great extent. 

The advertiser who desires to reach the 


solid and substantial farmers and their fam- 
ilies must needs go to the county weeklies. 

The solid, substantial families in the 
country nearly all take a daily paper 
nowadays. 

They reach a class of readers that no other 
paper has on its subscription list. 

The local paper may reach a certain 
class that no other paper has on its 
subscription list, but the class is small 
and it costs to reach it more than the 
results will warrant. 

But why argue a matter that is so plain on 
the face of it? Advertisers have long ago 
discovered the merit of the county weeklies. 

They did discover it long ago and 
it was true then and it only ceased to 
be true a few years ago. No matter 
how true it once was it is not true 
now. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK has noenmity toward {ni 





country weeklies. but great good-will, 
Every owner of a prosperous country 
weekly knows that PRINTERS’ INK is 
right and respects PRINTERS’ INK for 
the position it takes. The owner of 
the prosperous country weekly makes 
his money out of local advertisers who 
must use his paper, because they can 
not profitably advertise in great papers 
published elsewhere. The wise man- 
ager of the successful country weekly 
devotes all his energies to pleasi 

and benefiting his local patrons, oul 
gives the marble heart tothe advertiser 
rom out of town, although (if he is 
responsible and prompt pay) his pat- 
ronage will not be refused at the same 
price demanded of the home trader, 


—_—_+o-+ - 
IN DES MOINES. 

A committee from large local advertisers, 
consisting of L. F. Simon, L, S. Truesdell, J. 
S. Zwart, Orion C. Painter and W. C. Har- 
bach recently made an investigation of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Daily News and reported 
as follows: 

We find that for the month of January the 
average daily paid circulation and press run 
were as follows: 





GUMS UE. Su icv scescndcdivocseteee 11,033 
oy carrier distribution... .. ........ 5,340 
Vaaer Fem Omis 526s si sats pets otene'ce 137 
OOUE ss 5s~ 5.905053 tonde¥n decay ee 526 
Strect saleS...ccccccoccscsceccesces ves 1,010 
ES Se SPP eT eae 18,046 
Beglovers and dead-heads.... ... ... = 
Exchanges ...........- sesssececeeees 493 
BOUTIN: 65 0 0 bn 55s veces ccdeceses gt 
Total regular circulation............ 18,650 
Average unsold. .......00.....cecseeee 102 
Sample copies distributed............. 164 
Average spoiled. .........+-sceesessees 1 
BBB cccsovccevcccsccccccccccscccceces 16 
Papers returned...........ccsccccccees 88 


Average total press run............. 19,146 

We also examined the books of the Des 
Moines Daily Newnes and found 
that the average faid circulation for Febru- 
ary is on a gradual jincrease, the total num- 
ber for Feb. rsth being 18,876. 

We find that the city circulation is practic- 
ally all papers of the 4 o clock edition, the 
street sales of the 12 and Ese J editions 
being small, and the possibility of duplicate 

to the same persons very slight. 

We find that the circulation books are kept 
ina most business-like manner, which facili- 
tated checking and examination very much. 

In making this examination the committee 
yee to fan» ou, we had full access to all the 

s, ng galleys, postage receipts, paper 
bills, etc., kept by the Des Moines News 
Co., and minutely scrutinized the same for 
the —— of reaching the exact truth. 

The proprietors of the News have suggested 
that we tender our services for an examina- 
tion of the circulation of the Cafitad and the 
other daily ewspapers of the city. We do 
not feel’at liberty to make such a tender, but 
would not refuse to m: the examinations 
if invited to do so. 


——___~<>————— 
Tue Kodak advertising had a lot of ‘‘snap" 
t. 























To reach the people of a city an advertiser likes to use the 
paper of the best character, that goes into the best homes and is 
read by the best people. 


Many advertisers, however, believe that, all things consid- 
ered, the best paper is the one that sells the most copies. 


When the paper taken by the best people is also the one 
with the largest sale, that is always the one paper that an adver- 
tiser must use, 


Such a paper is the 


Milwaukee 
Evening 
Wisconsin 


The proved circulation of the EVENING WISCONSIN is 
larger than that of any other daily paper published in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

PRINTERS’ INK not very long ago named nine papers, and 
said of them:. ‘‘ They are evening papers of high character and have 
a worth to advertisers beyond the mere figures of their daily circu- 
lation. They have no waste circulation. Every copy goes into 
a home, and goes there because it is wanted. The small list con- 
stitutes a very choice group. If there is any other evening paper 
anywhere that has a better right to be named than one of these, 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to be furnished with its name.” 


And the EVENING WISCONSIN was accorded a place 
as one of the nine. 
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THE; NEW. YORK ‘ JOURNAL” 
APPARENTLY SOLVES THE 
RATE-CARD PROBLEM, 





A task dreaded in almost every news- 
paper office is the preparation of the 
advertising rate card. But in future it 
should be a, delightful undertaking. 
Heretofore the publisher or his busi- 
ness manager wrote and rewrote, proved 
and reyised, and then found that his 
rate card did not cover every question 
so that it could be readily understood 
by advertising agents and advertisers. 
Lhave.seen rate cards that could not be 
interpreted. by the men oldest in service 
in the offices from which they were is- 
sued, Only the other day a special 
agent showed, me a card from a New 
Orleans” newspaper, out of which 
neither head nor tail could be made. 
It was a confusing jumble of rates. 

Three years ago the New York 
World sent out the greatest Chinese 
puzzle..the advertising men of this 
region ever tried to solve in the shape 
ofa rate card. It was made the sub- 
ject at one of the first meetings held by 
the New York advertising men—now 
the Sphinx Club—and no two mem- 
bers.read the card alike. The dry 
goods combine also called a meeting 
to try to solve this wonder. They sent 
for representative after representative 
fromthe Wor/d’s main office, but could 
not get a satisfactory meaning of the 
card, It was discovered that in sever- 
al-instances the rates were conflicting. 
After about three months of figuring 
and guessing and dissatisfaction the 
World withdrew this card, and a more 
intelligible one was issued. 

There should be no more serious 
trouble about rate cards. In future 
they should be as easyas ABC. All 
publishers should note the example 
laid down by the New York Journal 
in the most sensible rate card yet 
brought to light—the only one I ever 
saw thatit wasa real pleasure to look for 
ratesin. “It is pretty to look at and 
easy to understand. A_ six-year-old 
boy could answer any question the 
most thick-headed advertiser could ask 
about -Journal rates, if the boy had 
one of thesecards. I wish the Journal 
had enough to send one to every pub- 
lisher in the United States. 

Think of -an artistic but. durable 
§0-page booklet, 334x7 inches, in stiff 
board covers, beautifully lithographed 
in four colors, that is the outside. In- 
side are 46 pages, printed in blue-black 
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and carmine ink, on paper the same fin-, 
ish as that of PRINTERS’ INK, but four 
times the thickness, 

Before I get oyer to. where the rates 
are given I will, tell something about 
the first part of the book, 4 

The first page says that, ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing, like competition, is the life of trade, 
and if you wish to advertise in the 
Journal, the following pages may be of 
more or less interest to you.” 

The pages are illustrated with wash 
drawings and half-tones from photo- 
graphs telling the story ‘of the succegs 
of this paper during the last two years. 
‘*Why the Yournal stands first—the 
Sournal acts while others talk,’’ and 
along with ten pages of concise state- 
ments under the caption quoted over 
these illustrations—‘' Miss __ Cisneros 
Rescued from a Cuban Jail by the 
Journal” ; ‘‘The National Conven- 
tion Reported for the Journal by- Ex- 
Senator J. J. Ingalls’’; The Yournal 
Saves the Poor of New York from 
Starvation” ; ‘‘Some Men the Fournal 
Sent to Cuba—Murat Halstead, Sena- 
tor Hernando Money, Frederick Rem- 
ington, Gen. Maximo Gomez and 
Richard Harding Davis”; ‘‘ The 
Fournal Founded the Junior Repub- 
lic” ; ‘The Yournal Detected Thorn, 
the Murderer”; ‘‘ Joaquin Miller 
Visited the Klondike forthe Yournal” ; 
“The Journal published Henry 
George’s Last Book”; and ‘‘ The 
Journal Enjoins the Trolley Corpora- 
tion. from Killing People.” 

The next picture shows the Evening 
Journal's fifty delivery wagons lined 
up in Park Row, and then follow five 
pages of facts and figures about ‘* The 
Journal's Marvelous Growth—from a 
Snowball to an Avalanche.” 

Under—‘“‘It’s the Picture _ that 
Catches the Eye,” is a reduced color 
page from the Christmas /Journai, fol- 
lowed by four pages on ‘‘What Journal 
Art Can Do for Advertisers.” 

“The Printers and the Presses” tells 
of the wonderful facilities this news- 
paper has for handling advertising, 
showing a full page of ‘‘want” ads 
that were set in a few minutes short of 
an hour—this being the world’s record 
for quick composition, A full, page 
display advertisement containing 63 
cuts and arranged after a very difficult 
diagram is reproduced.. This advertise- 
ment was in type in less than three 
hours after the copy was received over 
the counter in the /Journal’s business 
office. The Journal works forty-seven 














of the latest and best typesetting 
machines day and ‘night on news and 
want advertisements, and for the 
display advertisements and “*heads” 
there are more than four hundred cases 
of different display type of every known 
variety and design. One hundred and 
twenty-five skilled compositors work 
day and night for the Fournal. 

Samples of half-tone advertising as 
done by the Journal are shown, also 
a picture of the Journal's multicolor 
press, the largest on earth—capable of 
printing in seven colors, equal to the 
finest lithography. The Yousnal has 
eleven of Hoe’s finest presses, and it 
takes over three hundred men to run 
them, and they can turn out in the form 
of twelve-page Yournals, 332,000 
papers an hour, 282,000 of them in 
color. In a single work day of ten 
hours the Journa/ can print a paper for 
every man, woman and child of the 
three and one-half million people in 
Greater New York. 

How to ptepare a want advertise- 
ment and insert it in the Yournal is 
made very plain, and interesting facts 
are given about results that have been 
obtained from such advertisements. 

Now, on page 33 comes the ** Adver- 
tising Rates of the New York Journal 
in effect Jan, 15, 18y8.” Rates for ad- 
vertisements and reading notices in 
“Morning Edition,” ‘* Sunday Edi- 
tion "and ‘* Evening Edition, ‘* Adver- 
tising in Color,” Sunday editions only ; 
‘* Advertising in Half-Tone,” Woman's 
Home Journal section of the Sunday 
Journal ; ** Time Discounts,” ‘‘ Space 
Discounts” and ‘‘ Money Discounts”’ 
occupy four pages. Every point is 
fully and plainly covered. When I 
compare this 1898 card with the Jour- 
mnalrates for 1897 I find these changes— 
an advance from 25c. to 30c. per agate 
line in the Evening Journal; an ad- 
vance from 40c. to 45c. per agate line 
in the main sheet of the Sunday edition, 
and from 35c. to 40c. per agate line in 
the Sunday supplements, The price re- 
mains the same for the morning edition 
—30c. per line for run of papers. No 
display advertisements will be accepted 
for the first, editorial or last page of 
the morning edition, and in all editions 
there are extra charges for position. 

The scale of discounts for space or 
time start at 244 per cent and grade 
on the 2% per cent scale up to 20 per 
cent, which isthe maximum discount. 

Many rate cards appear free from 
complications until you come to the 
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“* conditions,” Here is where the pub- 
lisher usually twists himself and the ad- 
vertiser out of all understanding. But 
not so. with the Journal. So free are 
its conditions from the usual ** double 
meaners” that I believe them worth 
space here : 


There is no extra charge for display or for 
acceptable cuts. “Thet used for display 
must be that selected b a Journal. 

There is no extra charge for broken col- 
umns, provided such advertisements do not 
occupy less than 42 lines across two columns, 
or less than 75 lines:across 3 columns, or less 
than 100 lines across 4 columns, or less than 
139 lines across 5 or more columns. 

Advertisements breaking column rules, but 
taking less number of lines than those e 
specified, will be charged 50 per cent addi- 
tional, Such advertisements, eer: must 
take the run of the paper. 

No advertisements occup 
lines, sing!e column, or 42 lines across 2 col- 
umns, or 75 lines across 3 columns, or toolines 
across 4 columns, or 139 lines across 5 of more 
columns, will be given position. 

All advertisements in any of the editions of 
the New York /ourna/ are placed commenc- 
ing at the bottom of the page. 

All position advertisements that do not 
contain display type must be set in leaded 
agate, or brevier type. 

Advertisers will not be given ‘the privilege 
of selecting page» for their advertisements. 

Advertising agents can not combine space 
or insertions used by two or more advertisers 
in order to get space or time discounts. 

he question of complimentary re 
notices to advertisers on occasions has come 
up frequently within the past few months, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Hearst’s rule is 
positive and absolute, that under no circum- 
stances are complimentary reading notices to 
be given. It was a pretty hard thing forthe 
advertising department to abandon this cus- 
tom all at once, but the rule is imperative 
now that during 1898, and thereafter, no read- 
ing notices whatever are to be given to ad- 
vertisers in any of the editions of the J/ournad. 


Classified rates are quoted on sixty- 
three different kinds of advertising, 
ranging in price from one cent a word 
for ‘‘Agents Wanted,” when run under 
‘* Help Wanted,” to 50c. per agate line 
for ‘‘ Medical,” if acceptable.  ‘* Re- 
ligious Notices” also come at 50c, a 
line, these and ‘‘ Insurance” being the 
only ones at so high a price, 

No borders are allowed among the 
classified ads, and double charge for 
entire ad if cuts are used, 

Display restrictions as to charge, for cuts, 
etc., are waived on the Summer Resort classi- 
fication in the June Summer Resort Number, 
when no advertisement under this classifica- 
tion having a cut will which is 
less than 50 lines single column or 50 
double column. 

No double-column advertisements will be 
accepted on “ Want” pages which is less 
than 69 lines across two columns, or 139 lines 
deep across three, four, five, six or seven 


less than 42 


columns, excepting at an advance of 
cent additional ~ 4 broken column ads S 
than the space specified above. 

Eight ordinary words count a line. No 











advertisement taken for less than the cost of 
two lines. When agate caps are used five 
words will count a line, word in agate 
caps ordered in the body of an advertisement 
will count as two words. 

An advertisement appearing under any 
classification other than the one to which it 
properly belongs must be charged for at the 
rate of the higher classification. 

“ Want ”’ advertisements calling for stamps, 
or worded so as to be misleading to the 
reader, will not be accepted. 

Ten cents a line will be charged for white 
space or agate caps. five words count a line, 
under Help or Situations Wanted. 

The Journal rate-card winds up 
with ‘*The Advertisers’ Calendar for 
1898,” giving timely hints on how and 
whatto advertise each month; followed 
by a page, ‘‘Something For You To 
Think Over,” which tells in substance 
that the Journal reaches all classes— 

ple who can afford to buy anything 
rom a railroad down. 

A very charming page, half-tone, 
of Cleo de Merode in a $15,000 cos- 
tume from Wanamaker’s, and another 
page showing one copy of the Journal 
as ‘It Goes All Over The United 
States,” and a back cover page in colors 
showing that ‘‘ Every Member of the 
Family Reads It,’’ and you have a re- 
view of the P hay ome rate card—very 
unique—totally unlike any other rate 
card issued by any publication in this 
country. Look at one of them if you 
have the opportunity. 

SAM E,. WHITMIRE. 





~~ 
TRADE-MARKS IN CHINA. 

Samuel L. Gracey, United States Consul 
at Fuchau, China, tells of several tricks in 
the trade of that country which are worthy 
the attention of American exporters. He 
says that many European merchants have 
built upa good business catering to the su- 
perstition of the natives, while others have 
prevented the sale of their own goods by un- 
consciously marking them with labels and 
trade-marks, which in color or design are of- 
fensive to the Chinese, or in some way sug- 
gest evil influences. He says, for example, 
that the ordinary tiger, as represented in 
modern pictures, does not meet with favor. 
Chinese art is peculiar,and they want a 
tiger of unreasonable length of y, big- 
ness of head and curves of tiil, that stands 
in impossible attitudes. ‘The grotesque and 
the hideous always please the Oriental mind, 
and a dragon is the most attractive trade- 
mark that can be adopted. But there are 
different kinds of dragons, and the Chinese 
dragon differs from the Japanese dragons in 
its shape and contortions, It must re- 
membered, too, that a royal dragon has five 
claws, while the ordinary beast has only 
four. A box of merchandise bearing five- 
clawed dragons on its label will sell rapidly, 
while others with only four claws will rot 
mtheshelves. There are other peculiar- 
ities of the same sort which Mr. Gracey 
describes at length, and he sendslists and 


imens to the artment of State that 
the Indians would call good medicine.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 
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A CIRCULATION SUMMARY 


In the December edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory 5,807 
newspapers and periodicals are rated 
as each having a circulation of 1,000 
or more, per issue, divided as follows: 








925 dailies...... 4s +++» 8,607,104 
13 tri-weeklies.. 34,100 
143 semi-weeklies +++ 497,200 
gett Wem es soc. o0sinw ccs cdscdeves 15,080,196 
116 semi-monthlies 1,331,572 
1,109 monthlies........+0-+eeseeees 165595127 


220 bi-monthlies, quarterlies, etc.. 2,174,426 





5,807 44,283,725 

Of the remaining publications—in 
round numbers 14,000—some are new, 
and for that reason accorded no circu- 
lation; others do not insert advertise- 
ments, and the rest are in the JKL 
class, which means that each is be- 
lieved to print more than 100 and less 
than 1.000 copies. The combined cir- 
culation of the JKL class is about 
8,000,000, thus making the aggregate 
circulat‘on of all newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the United States and Can- 
aca something more than 52,000,000 
per issue. 

The average circulation of the vari- 
ous editions printing more than 1,000 
copies, omitting fractions, is as follows: 





925 dailies...........++ Cosedocsdoveres 9534 
Bg ted-weekelles...... 0.00: cocsessscess 2,623 
143 semi-weeklies. 3.476 
3,281 weeklies...... 6006s cb betedieese 4596 
116 semi-monthlies...... be haRbuis n0<< 11,479 
SpBOW MOMS ooo 050 sé vc cso. cd setpesee 14,932 
220 OthersS....ccccceos ove hevdeas¥uS¥0 9,883 


And the average of the §,807 publi- 
cations is over nine thousand and less 
than ten thousand. 


THE RULE. 
The Able Editor (ironically)—Is this 


poetry 
Contributor—Didn’t I 
a capital letter ?—Boston 


in each line with 
vaveller. 





“TAKING A DAY OFF.” 
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: Expert Testimony. 


The opinion of people who know what they {| 
are talking about is the only opinion 
3 worth having. 


2 Doctors know good medicines. 
Engineers know good engines. 

} Painters know good colors. i 
) Linen Merchants know good linens. 
i) Furniture Makers know good furniture. 

} Dry Goods Dealers know good clothes. 

} Glove Makers know good leather. 

} Newspaper Makers know good newspapers. 
Newspaper Experts agree in placing the 


| BROOKLYN | 
| DAILY EAGLE 


IN THE FIRST RANK. 


‘READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


Opinions of the Eagle. | 


‘That wholesome and independently inclined democratic 
paper.” —Oswego Times (Dem). 

] ‘*That stalwart democratic journal.”— Rochester Post 
Express (Rep). 

) ‘*The BROOKLYN DAILy EaGLez, which is one of the hon- 
estest and best of American newspapers—the cream of the 
cream.”—New York Printers’ Ink. 

‘*One of the greatest of American newspapers for two gen- 
erations.” —Buffalo News (Rep.), Feb. 4, 1898. 

“‘The BROOKLYN EaGLe, which is the newspaper upon 
which all good Brooklynites train up their families.’—Mew 


; York Marine Journal, Feb. 5, 1808. 
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(0-2 Wate sa See ee - r a BY 

if SS | ¢. '* TELEGRAPH; 

Mr. Hamlin Russell, of 
Newark, N.° Ji; who. pub- 

lishes a cutious paper‘calied 
Russell's Convention Dates, 
sends to) PRINTERS’ INK . 
several copies of the item 


BOQ Wee Posw + 


ax beabd “& H 
eet bs ; 





here reproduced, which he 
had clipped from Michigan 
newspapers, wherein it had 
place as telegraph news. 
Mr. Russell asks what the 
Little Schoolmaster thinks 
‘‘of this kind of journal- 
ism.” ‘The Little School- 
master has no opinion con- 








cerning journalistic ethics 
beyond the general impres- 
sion that there is no such 
thing at present existing. 
As an advertising idea, 
however, the deception of 
pretending that a paragraph 
is telegraph news seems to 
have some merit. Announce- 
ments such as these have 
for a long time been a 
specialty of the Geo, P. 
Rowell Advertising Co., 
which asserts that it is 
possible to secure their in- 
sertion in such a way as to be, 
in no way distinguished 
from reading matter, in 
ninety per cent of the pub- 
lications in the United 
States, paying, of course, 
such rates as the various 
papers demand, these being 
agreed upon in advance and 
ranging from $2.50 per line 
to twenty-five cents. 
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Readers of 
cards or circulars,and any other 





READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. | 


of PRINTERS’ InK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
suggestions for bettering this department. 








Will somebody. please. tell how to 
determine what a thing is actually 
worth any way. Goods in every line 
of business are selling for one-half and 
one-third of what they are ‘* worth,” if 
the advertiser may be trusted. Over- 
coats for $3, ‘‘ worth $10.” Hats for 
75 cts., ‘* worth $2.” Everything forso 
much and ‘* worth” such a lot more, 
Is a thing worth.what it will fetch, or 
isit worth what you paid for it? Oris 
it worth what you can replace it for? If 
the last is the true criterion, then the 
goods should be markéd, while they 
last: ‘*‘ Price $2, worth $2.” 

+ * 


How They Say It. 


In Kansas City. 
A Strong Argument. 


Do the poopie We find that 
Desire to Get Rid of question in our 
Department Stores? minds when we 

hear some one 
arguing that department stores are injurious 
to the community and country. 

Wherein are they injurious? Do they rob 
the people ss exorbitant prices? No 
one claims they do, but, on the contrary, it 
is admitted by all that they save the people 
great sums of money in the low price at 
which they sell. Do they mistreat the public 
by gross unfairness and by dishonest busi- 
ness methods? No one can justly claim any- 
thing of the kind. 

Yesterday we bought ten car loads of flour 
for spot cash, and to-day we begin selling it 
for less money, by the solb. sack, than any 
merchant in Kansas City, either wholesale or 
retail, can buy it for at the mills in any quan- 
tity. Yes, we will sell it by the sack at aless 
price than any mill in this country can put it 
up for at the present price of wheat. ell 
save to the people of Kansas City on this ten 
carloads of Boor not a cent less than twenty- 
five hundred ($2,500) dollars. When it’s all 
gone the peoptie will have the flour they need 
and $2,500 in cash will remain in their 
pockets to buy other necessaries of life. 

Are the people angry with us because we 
save them this handsome amount in cash? 
Is it acrime to helpthe washer-woman to 
live better? Is it against public interest to 
cause the dollar of the carpenter or brick- 
layerto buy $1.50 or $2.00 in life’s needs? 
Are we wrong to mark an article $1 because 
wecan well afford it, if single-line dealers 
are asking $1.25 or $r.50 forit? If we'd 
sell at their higher prices, we are told, we'd 
not lested or thr d with adverse 
legislation. People are not spreeced tolike 
trusts which put prices up and keep them up. 
We've always had an idea that a store that 
could, by almost sleepless energy, buy goods 
coustausdly so as to keep prices down, that 





that store would deserve the plaudits of 
mankind. ; 

Are we right in our idea, or do people 
really prefer that we'd raise our prices to the 
high and respectable level of the ** regular ”’ 


Stores of this city? Until further Botice, 
we’ve concluded to keep on ing Prices! 
When the people conclude they have had 


enough, they can vote to pass a law to. stop it. 
Breesy and Western. 





A Great Nerve © For weeks the car- 
Explosion! penters have been 
lambanging’’ through 


all the floors of this store, enlarging and or- 
ranging new departments, Sumpecing! saw- 
ing and throwing down piles of lumberymak- 
ing a sound, at times, like a clap of thunder 2 
yet through it all we’ve been sm: i 
our February selling* rec 

turmoil and chaos and debris of 

we've had an increased force of clerks almost 
every day to wait upon the crowds of cash 
buyers who persist in hunting: this store up . 
when they want to buy goods, This all 
sounds nice enough, but it has worked on 
our nerves till they are at a high pitch --are 
strung up to a high tension, o-morrow 
we've going to ease up our nerves by what 
the doctors call “‘ A Nerve Explosion.”” The 
doctors say it’s sometimes dangerous, yet it is 
often a necessity in an overworked man. § In 
the case of this store it’s mecessary, but it 
will cost usseverely, to-morrow we're 
going to have some fun to ease up our st: 

ed nerves by smashing some prices. 
bakers are at work now making 3,000 loaves 
(full 16 oz. pound) of bread—best~bread— 
which will be on sale here 14 hours to-morrow 
— if they last that long—at 2centsaloaf. If 
you'll read below you'll find things that will 
cause the nerves in your pocket-book to tingle 
with delight. (No mail orders filled. from 
this ad.) 


_—_—_—. 


the 


Omaha. , 
Getting Rich.” Keep yout he 
e ng en, cep your eye ont 
ainedinn bien i 


Getting rich is what we are after. We want 
to make that plain ; we want it perfectly un- 
derstood because there are stores that want 
only the “public confidence.”” What we 
want is the public coin ; we.never were much 
of a confidence store. In order that we may 
t rich at the earliest possible moment we 
ave just added two new lines of working 
shirts, These new lines ate made up espe- 
cially for us by an Omaha firm and we expect 
to sell several thousand of them this year. 
They are extra big value—that’s any. They 
are made up in a superior’ ‘manner from su- 
ior s, with double yoke, double col- 
and cuff bands, cut extra full all the wa 
through and sewed all the way through wi 
linen thread, We will sell -you these fine 
shirts for 35 cents a shirt if you let us, and 
we guess you’ll let us after you see ’em. Ne- 
braska Clothing Co., Omaha. 


ret eae a 
Spectacles. if : 

49 hurters and headehscaze. 
ers if wrone. Who is'to know? Not the 


a 
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average spectacle seller ; his mission seems to 
be to get your nose harnessed with a pair that 
strikes yom fancy and draws your cash. If 
our skilled optician sees that you don’t need 
glasses he wouldn’t sell them to you for love 
nor money ; but we have acomplete shop for 
making the lenses if you do need them. 
ror = asses are skewed or inclined to pinch 
et us adjust them for you. No charge for 
little comforts like that. 
Cigars. 
Oh, That you'll not smoke 
Promise Me over five 1o-cent La Favor- 
ita Cigars daily. The 
above is a promise a Memphis society lady 
d of her husband this morning. This 
famous cigar Sol Coleman sells is very tempt- 
ing and we fear hubby will forget his promise. 


Table off 





In silver offer a wider range of 
Novelties choice this season than ever. 

The manufacturers are taking 
heed of the public desire for a combination of 
artistic designs and popular prices. Our dis- 
play of Silverware will repay a visit to our 
store. 


**Safe Place Is an expression that is 

to Trade” commonly applied to our 

store. oes are some- 

thin Cag ane one can tell the true value 

Sis a 2 * looks” as well as a $3 

r ‘t one. Seek your shoes at a store where 

a child can be sent alone and be properly 
fitted and iously supp 


Robust Shoes 
for Children. 





These stout shoes at 
lean prices are sure to 
interest you. Calfskin 


button, heavy oak tanned soles, made to 
Children’s 
Misses’ 


stand any amount of hard wear. 
sizes, reduced from $2.00 to $1.39. 
sizes, reduced from $2.50 to $1.79. 


An Object Lesson, 


























THE RESTAURANT, 
150 Street. 
LUNCHEON. 
Monday, - 20, 1898 
BLUE POINTS, Half Shell.............s.000+ 
Soups..........Mutton, with Barle: 15 
Consomme, with Rice 10 
Figh.......+.++ Blue, with ‘Anchovy 
went et Mibdicdcoseoee mesesess = 
a: 4 
et Broth ied nd Lobetor be , --80 
Entrees Beatie id Lobater Halt. ht. = 
******Ox Tongue and Spinach, . . .25 
SmallSirloin al’Eyrie.35 
Ragout of Lamb a la Parisi- 
enne es] 
Deer oi Mh cere 
Ronsts.......Bomton 1 Duckling, with Ap- 
vomctables. 2enai Russian Turn: 
Spinac!l 
n 
Table 
Sweet | 
“ fri 
Salads........Cnisken....% 5 yop 
Desserts. .....Ta : Pudaing 8 Sauce An- 


Baked Appie, with Cream. .10 
Ice Cream, Pastry, Pies, etc. 
French Ice 


Pies, per cut.. 
Coffee, per cup (pure pure Mocha and Jav 
Tea, per pot (made to order) 
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Table ~ eee Cider, etc. 


Staget Ale, pottie eevseeqene Qeoccens eee coccces 

Seltser, syphon.....---!. ree aaeeee 

Vich 15 
20 






Hoth pint: enepae 

ne vy & Yay haces 
Rayner Russet Cider, pint. 
Mott’s Carbonated Sweet Cide 
Dewey’s Unfermented Grape Juice.. 


SUPPER SERVED FROM 5 TO 8. 













Good Display. 


Wants to win a case in court 
he gets the best lawyer. In 
sickness it is just the same. 
It doesn’t pay to take 
chances. Get a good phys- 
ician and get the medicines 
from a reliable druggist, 
where you can feel abso- 
lutely gfe. Our 30 years’ 
experience is a guarantee. 


Love’s Drug Store 


WALNUT AND TENTH STS. 











Next to Commerce Building. 




















Seeing Is 
een Fe 


J. W. Jenkins’ p~% 
921-923 Main St. 


Oldest ie fey ay Music House 
the West. 











Don’t 
Cet Married 


To one store. There are 
Bargains in the Drug 
Trade at 


Clark's Drug Store, 


BARNS’ KIDNEY TEA, 26c. 
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What one of 
San Francisco’s 
Biggest Adver- 
tisers says of 


The Bulletin 





Cobffeinia Iidnitila MP Company 


Ke 
Tutrulule 


| Diapetiel 


The San Francisco Bulletin, 
City. 


Gentlemen:- 


(NP ColebCed “KGa? 


Sen Francder 


"fhe Bulletin® has given us the best returns of any 


paper in San Francisco -—— morning or evening. Our trade is the 


higher class and we have found "The Bulletin" the best medium to 


reach it, regardless of price or ciroulation. 


(Dic't. M.) 


Yours very truly, 
CALIFORNIA FURNITURE COMPANY. . 





SY OAST THREE MONTHS WAS 22y 1 90, 


The Daily Average for Jan., 1898, was 24,944 


The Bulletin’s circulation is guaranteed by the Advertiser’s Guarantee Co. 








Further information 


from 


F. K. MISCH, 
Potter Building, New York. 





February 4th, 1896, 





















IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 16, 1898. 

I have just left Cleveland, Ohio, and 
my impressions of the various papers 
of that city I would express as follows : 

The first I saw of the Cleveland 
papers was at Erie, Pa., in the north- 
western part of the State, an important 
station on the railway between Buffalo 
and Cleveland: .On the station plat- 
form there were at least a half dozen 
newsboys carrying white canvass bags 
with the lettering: 


100,000 
PRESS 
| circulation. 

I expect that this has given the 
Cleveland Press a great deal of good 
advertising. When one gets to Cleve- 
land and asks questions, nobody 
doubts that the Press prints 100,000, 
and the fact that all newsboys in the 
city carry these bags emphasizes it. 

n the morning field it is hard to de- 
cide which paper leads—you see as 
much of the Plaindealer as the Leader 
and find as many people who prefer 
the Plaindealer to the Leader as you 
do those whg prefer the Leader to the 
Plaindeaer, Both cater to the sub- 
scriber and endeavor to have the resi- 
dents subscribe by the week. Both are 
nominally two-cent papers, but» the 
Plaindealer is delivered to the house 
of a subscriber every morning and 
Sunday for ten cents a week and three 
cents for Sunday. The hotel news- 
stands have as many of P/aindealers 
as Leaders. I tried to seeall I could 
of these two papers, and on Sunday 
took both and noted the amount of ad- 
vertising carriedin each. The Leader 
had, I figured, thirty-one columns of 
advertising, and the Plaindealer forty. 
I read the papers, too, and very much 
preferred the Plaindealer, 

The Leader is a good paper and no 
doubt willcontinue to be a good me- 
dium because of its age and influence, 
but I really believe I would prefer the 
Plaindealer for the advertiser who 
would use a morning paper not circu- 
lated among the masses, as we say, but 
read by the more prosperous portion of 
the community. If the advertiser 














wants to reach the largest number of 
people he will use the Press, which 
everybody concedes has the largest 
circulation. 
The World makes a brave show in 
the evening field and is evidently liked. 
In the hotel the number of people 
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reading the World seemed to be as 
great as those reading the Press. 

Isaw some Recorders on the hotel! 
news-stand, but did not see any one 
reading one. In fact. everybody seems 
to consider it as good as dead. 

I saw one man reading a copy of the 
News-Herald, the evening edition of 
the Leader. I didn’t see any Evening 
Plaindealers. 

Here is the call of the newsboy in 
theafternoon: ‘* Press, World, News,” 
nothing more, and on Sunday their 
call was in the afternoon: ‘* Leader, 
Plaindeakr and Voice, two for five 
cents.” 

Each paper price for single copy is 
five centsand probably the bargain was 
offered to dispose of their stocks. 


TOLEDO, Ohio. 

I found the newspaper situation in 
Toledo very clear in some respects, and 
in others not so clear. So far as I 
could see and judge the Mews im- 
pressed me with having the largest sale 
of the evening papers, and my barom- 
eter was, of course, the newsboys and 
the comparative number of papers they 
carried, When I asked business peo- 
ple for their opinions I found that 
they generally credit the Blade with 
the largest circulation, the Mews sec- 
ond and the See third. 

Before asking questions of the mer- 
chants I had sized up the field as the 
News first, Blade second and the Bee 
third. When I mentioned offhand to 
the merchants that the Mews claimed 
the largest circulation, they said the 
News is read by the masses, but the 
Blade is read by a better class of peo- 

le. I have sai! that the street sales 

ad fixed my mind in a certain way on 
the field, and what the merchants said 
did not alter that opinion—the mer- 
chants may be right, but if they are it 
is because the Blade is largely distrib- 
uted by carriers. Even publishers of 
other papers whom I asked for an ex- 
pression were divided. 

The See is a paper that has had vi- 
cissitudes, and at present is under new 
management, and working hard to get 
well established. 

‘the Blade is old and well estab- 
lished and conservative. 

The Mews is the hustler in its field, 
and making itself one of those hust- 
ling one-cent papers that cater to the 
masses, very much on the same princi- 
ple as the Scripps-MacRae papers. Be- 
cause the Blade is conservative I think 
it is really only a question of time 
’ 
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when the Vews will have quantity in 
circulation more apparent than-to-day. 
I think that at present the difference 
is not so great but that each has some 
ground to»stand on. 

Toledo has’so: long been’ under-the 
dominion, of the evening papers that 
the success attained by the Commercial, 
the only morning paper in the field, 
has been the result of educating the 
people to appreciate its value. 

Toledo is rather a good trade center, 
and because so many business interests 
are concentrated there one is surprised 
to find and know that the Commercial 
has only recently become really well 
established.» You see a good deal of 
the Commercial, you can’t help it, and 
most every one agrees that it grows 
better, is more liked, and becoming 
Peneperyne There is a field, and a 
good one I think, for the Commercial, 
and I am satisfied that it is meeting the 
requirements admirably. P. D. 


a PU RAIL, 
ST. PAUL DAILIES. 

Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms for Feb- 

ruary, 1898. 

In my book, : ‘* Good Advertising,” 
I made a few commendatory remarks 
about a St.. Paul newspaper which 
elicited a rather sarcastic letter from 
the advertising manager of another St. 
Paul newspaper. 

This letter led to further corre- 
spondence, and the correspondence 
aroused my interest in the circulation 
and relative worth as pitting: | media 
of the three St. Paul dailies, the Dés- 
patch, the Pioneer Press and the Giode, 
to such an extent that I determined to 
make a careful investigation. 

To that end I addressed letters to the 
leading merchants and advertisers of 
St. Paul, asking their opinion as tothe 
circulation and drawing power of each 
of the three papers mentioned. 

Here is the result. 

The proprietors of a leading dry 
goods store say: 

“ The Dispatch has undoubtedly the larg- 
est circulation both in the city and country. 
It is an evening paper, and we believe its 
circulation, both in the city and country, to 
be equal to both that of the morning E papers. 
For the great masses, it is undoubtedly the 
best advertising medium in the city. 

“ The Pioneer Press, we believe, circulates 
among the best people in the city, and with 
the highest grades of merchandise, in which 
we are particularly interested, it is probably 
the best medium, in spite of the fact that its 
circulation is much less than the Dispatch. 
Both these papers are Republican, and .we 
believe a large number of subscribers take 
the two papers. i r 

“The Glode is a Democratic paperand with 
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a circalation equal ‘to, that of the, Pé 
Press. As ps he the _relative F bate 0 
oe of these Papers, we believe that,the 
a: i the morning’ papers 
the best. For every-day advertising the Dzs- 
patch is without question the best paper,” 
This is the opinion of a: leadiin 
wholesale and retail grocer’: ; i 
“As far as our experience as advertisers 


goes we consider the eveni per, the, Dis- 
patch, to be without pray br the teks 


advertising medium in , the 
Préss second and then the Globe,” J% 
Another ‘large grocery establishment 


gives these figures : ; 

“In reply to your letter of recent date will 
say that the circulation of the G/ode is about 
7,000, the Pioneer Press about 15,000, and the 
Dispatch about 25,e00."" ¢ 

A general merchant whe is a very 
large advertiser writes : 

“An unprejudiced judgment. says that 
through the week the-Pionger Prewhes a 
larger percentage of its circulation im ‘the 
country than the Dispatch ; .1 know that the 
pen none very St. Pani Firm speins oon 
sequently the Dispatch on week-days cont: ; 
more advertisements of merchants who wish 
to reach local trade only. They claim an 
equal circulation, but I am_ satisfied that the 
Dispatch leads them by many thousands. The 
Sunday Pioneer Press contains mote adver- 
tising than any other week-day or Sunday 
paper, and it is the day when its circulation 
is largest among local readers.. The Globe 
does not seriously lay claim to as Jarge a cir- 
culation as the other two papers. Itsreaders 
are largely from the sporting element, the 
Dispatch among the working classes, and the 
Pioneer Press the weathierc * 

“ We advertise every Sunday a full in 
the Pioneer Press and » an our 
Monday trade almost as good as Saturday’s, 
which out here is considered the best trading 
day in the week. I consider the Pioneer Press 
the best morning paper in the Northwest to 
advertise in.” 

Here is a similar opinion from. an- 
other large advertiser : 

“We consider the Dispatch the best me- 
dium for advertising in, having, we believe, 
the largest circulation ; the next best we con- 
sider the Pioneer Press, and then the Glode. 
All three, however, are g mediums and 
reach a large number of readers.” 


A prominent clothier and furnisher 
sums up the situation in this way: 

“The Pioneer Press or Globe are only good 
for Sunda ——- the Dispatch covers the 
entire field and is the only paper worth while 
advertising in.” 





THE BEST SCHOOL. 
The best school of advertising is the school 
of practical experience. 


oe 
ADVERTISING TERM. 
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ABOUT POULTRY ADVERTISING. 
By Johnstone Murray. 

The season of heavy poultry adver- 
tising is just opening, but the January 
and February poultry journals are 
crowded with the ads of ultry- 
men who have eggs for hatching or 
thoroughbred fowls for sale. Inci- 
dentally the incubator-men, the grit- 
men, the lice-powder men, and poul- 
try-remedy men take space, but for 
the most part the advertising columns 
are filled with the ads of poultry- 
breeders. Columns, however, don’t 
express it, it’s pages that the poultry 
journals, the best of them, carry. A 
noticeable feature of poultry advertis- 
ing is the large number of small ads, 
two or three lines—bald cards giving 
the breeder’s name, address and the 
varieties he has. Many pages of the 
larger podzy journals resemble the 
want-ad pages of the big Sunday 
papers. And yet they bring results, 
or at least inquiries, and if results do 
not follow it is the advertiser’s own 
fault. These small cards are, of course, 
the business announcements of the 
smaller breeders, who raise poultry as 
a side issue, a fad from which they 
get much pleasure and make some 
money. Many of them are city or 
townspeople, or a farmer's enterpris- 
ing wife, or son, or daughter, who has 
purchased at a good round price a pen 
of birds or a few hatchings of eggs and 
branched out into a little business. 

The larger breeders, men with poul- 
try farms, who make a business of the 
business, use larger space, some of 
them this year even taking a full page, 
and enter into greater details in their 
ads. They recount the prizes won by 
their birds at the several shows and 
paere display an engraving of their 

t stock, taken from a photograph or 
drawn by a good poultry artist. They 
endeavor to a slight extent to make 
direct sales, but for the most part, like 
the smaller advertisers, they aim to get 
into correspondence with prospective 
purchasers. Their catalogues are elab- 
orate affairs, with lithographed covers 
and illustrations galore. Many of them 
= in a few pages of practical in- 
ormation about poultry culture and 
ask the public to send ten or fifteen 
cents ‘‘to help pay postage, packing, 
etc.,’’and get enough money from their 
replies, so they say, to pay their adver- 
tising bills. 

Faith is a most vital element in the 


poultry business. The purchaser is mati 
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absolutely at the mercy of the seller, 
The breeder advertises trios of fowls 
for $5, $10 or $15; the purchaser, a 
thousand miles away, must send his 
money before the birds are shipped, 
and if they do not come up to the 
breeder’s description, it is simply ‘a 
difference of opinion,” and the pur- 
chaser can squeal to his heart’s con- 
tent. Of éourse, the fowls that have 
been exhibited and ‘‘scored” by a 
judge have a record upon which they 
may be purchased with a fair degree 
of certainty. 

In selling eggs, too, the breeder has 
chances for dishonesty, but whether it 
is that poultry breeders are more hon- 
est than other men, or some other rea- 
son, complaints of swindles are more 
rare than one would expect. 

Probably the ati complaint ever 
made by an advertiser is that of a 
prominent poultryman who said to the 
writer recently : 

‘*The great trouble with poultry ad- 
vertising is thai the rates are too low. 
The good papers carry entirely too 
many ads, We get lost. I’d rather 
use the best papers at thirty cents a 
line than at fifteen, for at that rate 
about half of the advertisers, inex 
perienced men and women who haven't 
much stock and nocapital, would drop 
out, and we would, of course, have 
that much easier sailing. I’m in favor 
of an advance of rates.” 


pee Sr tA 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

During 1897, 8,183,113 copies of this — 
zine were printed and so thoroughly sold that 
the latter-year issues are entirely out of print. 
It consumes 31434362 pounds of paper in a 
year, and absorbs 30,902 pounds of ink. It 
runs 28 presses. Ti vertising columns 
contained $498,325 worth of advertising dur- 
ing the year. e editors received 9,290 
manuscripts. The magazine employs 22 staff 
8 letters have been received 
and answered in the year by the editors of 
the correspond < The Journal 
has over 15,000 active, working agents on the 
road getting subscriptions. It has educated 
442 girls free of charge under its free educa- 
tional plan. Ina single day it has received 
as high as 18,000 subscriptions ; 300,000 cop- 
ies are sold each month on the news-stands 
alone—425,000 people subscribe for it by the 
year.—. ies’ Home Journal. 


HANDBILLS AT HERCULANEUM 
It is probably the general impression that 
ters and handbills are modern inventions, 
t it has just been discovered that the 
ancient Romans practiced this method of ad- 
vertising. In digging at Herculaneum there 
was brought to light a pillar covered with 
bills, one on top of another. The paste used 
to stick them was made of gum arabic. The 
bills, when separated and examined, were 
found to be programmes and announcements 
of public meetings, and even election procla- 


editors ; 24, 








ons,— Exchange. 
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cember 22, 1897, has this to say: 


“It is said that there are 27,633 dwelling houses 
in Newark, N. J., and that the Newark News 
sells 27,000 copies daily in Newark alone. Where 
is there another paper that covers its city as thor- 
oughly? The News covers Newark like a 
blanket.” 


=a 





a high-class, two-cent, evening newspaper, 
with a circulation far exceeding any other 
newspaper, daily or Sunday, in New Jersey. 











‘The NET average daily 
circulation of the NEWS 
for 1897 was He 


New York Representative, 


R. F. R. Huntsman, 


St. Paul Buliding, 
BROADWAY AND ANN ST. 


= 38,3796 
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WICHITA DAILY BEACON. 


Liter Painters Ink, : 
By this mal I send you half « 


one prvi hema fn vfein 
Some scbsequeht—is sv of “Printers F) 
Int, 28 er ou- : find it ynavat)> 
able’, Kaadly: relarrre ct to my 
aadreee 


Piicere ly 


_ Wy. My SS a) 


Voung menare mating their presence felt: in 
Modern Newspaper Mating and-partic ularly th the f\dver- 
isin Departments . 

Joseph W. Musselman is one of the young men, 
why ha selected fhe adder Hsing field as me Pe 
fessim Wherein he can Qie full scope Yo Ais 
Particular Adaptobilhes. He w fhe Advertising: man 
ager one Ot Kansas’ hive Dailies “the Wichato- 
harly n* His ability +o write aad illustrate. 


has won for mm much prase. 
Mtoe ene ets ean 


m Weis 'ssve of ‘Printers ink. 
Heas many friends amon’ the Western- 


Pobhcations . 
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IT WORRIES HIM, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y , Feb. 21, 1898: 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Advertising in any shape or form on the 
Brooklyn Bridge, or in the bridge cars, has 
always been strenuously opposed by those in 
authority. Vastsums of money have been 
offered by speculators, from time to time, for 
the privilege of putting advertisements in 
or on the cars, but all such offers have been 
resolutely refused, and the traveling public 
has been led to believe that permission would 
never be given to any advertiser to display 
his sign on the big bridge. 

But with the advent of the trolley on the 
great span, there comes a presage of fut- 
ure advertising display. he Smith street 
cars, now running from their Brooklyn term- 
inus over the bridge “‘ to New York direct,” 
carry on the outsidea printed sign of “ J. 
Michaels, a furniture dealer and clothier,’’ 
who sells on the installment plan. Mr. 
Michaels has the honor of being the first ad- 
vertiser to have his ad displayed on a 
passenger car crossing Brooklyn Bridge. But 
what are the bridge authorities going to do 
aboutit? If the trolley cars are to per- 
mitted to carry advertisements over the 
structure, why not the bridge cars proper? 
Where is. the difference—either in theory or 
pects? The trolleys are now practically 

ridge cars, and they are even drawing thou- 
sands of patrons from the usual cable route, 
Why should they enjoy privileges they do 
not pay for? 

This move of the trolley car people seems 
to the writer to be like getting in the thin 
end of the wedge. A privilege which many 
wealthy and influential buyers of display 
space for advertising purposes have been un- 
able to buy at any price, is practically given 
for nothing to the trolley company to sell to 
its ordinary advertising patrons. The fran- 
chise is worth avast sum of money annu- 
ally, but the bridge authorities lose it, be- 
cause they have given away for nothing what 
they refused to sell ! 

Advertising signs on the outside of the 
trolley cars, which run parallel to the bridge 
cars ata distance of a few feet only, are as 
pany discernible by the passengers in the 
atter as if these signs were reaily exposed 
inside the bridge cars proper. By permitting 
such advertising the bridge trustees are say- 
ing in effect, *‘ You can not put your signs in 
our cars, but you can look through our car 
windows and see your signs outside the trolley 
cars all the way from New York to Brooklyn 
and vice versa.”’ 

Have the trolley companies caught the 
bridge trustees napping on this advertising 
privilege? If so, the authorities of the 
great highway can only retaliate by selling 
the privilegesin their own cars to the highest 
bidder, wa there are plenty waiting to buy. 

J. S. Grey. 


PESTA ae ew ene ee 
WITH GENUINE REGRET. 
PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your notice of the expiration of my sub- 
scription to hand this a. m., and with regret. 
The knowledge I have gained from readin 
Printers’ Ink has helped me earn many dof. 
lars for others during the past year, and I 
trust for myself in the future. Hoping, by 
self-denial in many little things, | may be 
able to again be rated among your subscrib- 
ers, I am, respectfully, Isaac Maurarx, 


Tux music teacher’s ad should be a sound 
one. 
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MAGAZINE READERS, 
To.epo, Ohio, Feb. c4, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In Printers’ Ink of Jan.1g9 is a letter from 
Frederick J. Groehl about the quality of ad- 
vertising mediums as of more importance 
than the quantity. He says: 

“In the course of my business I have had 
the opportunity of interviewing numerous 
successful advertisers, and the general opin- 
ion is * * * that such magazines as Mun- 
sey’s, Cosmopolitan and Mc lure’s are read 
by a class of people who seldom look through 
the advertising pages and much less patron- 
ize the advertisers.”’ 

I think it would be interesting reading to 
see the names of these ‘* numerous successful 
advertisers’’ in print,thatwe might judge from 
their business and their success just what op- 
portunity they have for forming their opin- 
ions, If my own experience as a mail-order 
advertiser is any criterion, I can say that the 
statement made by Mr, G. is of no value. 

I have been advertising in the Century 
for a good many years, and in Munsey’s and 
the Cosmopolitan for several years, and I am 
able to say that no one living could take the 
orders as received through these mediums 
and classify them, saying: “This is from 
the Century and this from Munsey’s,” by 
anyrule. I know from my letters that Mun- 
sey’s brings me as many orders from teachers. 
preachers, bankers, Lopucs d salaried 
men as doesthe Century, and * know also 
that as many illiterate letters come from the 
readers of the Century as from Munsey’s. 

Further than this, where a man is known 
as an advertiser, even though a small one, his 
acquaintances are very apt to mention this 
topic to him, and he has opportunity of learn- 
ing what they read and how they are influ- 
enced by the advertising pages, and he will 
learn that the professional or busi man 
who is not taking one or all of Munsey’s, 
Cosmopolitan or McClure’s is the exception 
among his friends. He wili hear these names 
ten times where he will hear Harfer’s or the 
Century once. 

In this same issue of Printers’ Inx the 
editor says: 

The intelligent middle classes are the peo- 
ple who are most responsive to advertising. 

If this is true (and it is) are they the ones 
most likely to read the North American Re- 
view or to read Munsey’s? But weall know 
that some special things might be advertised 
more wisely in one than the other. 

Among chirty letters on my desk that have 
Munsey’s ** key” in the address the writers 
of thirteen say they saw ourad in McClure’s 
and do not mention Munsey's. The fact is 
we have no ad in McC/ure’s, and have never 
had one in that magazine. 

Ww. F. Mauer. 


+o 
IN CHARLESTON, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, IIl., Feb. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Pruvvers’ Ink: 
How is this for a “* business bringing” ad, 
taken from the Pana Beacon Light ? 


When you are out of sorts and feel as 
though life is not worth living, go to Payne & 
Bardeau’s tonsorial parlors— Pat Smith 
stand—for a nice easy shave, stylish hair cut 
or seafoam, Those fellows will toilet you 
up so fine that you wouldn’t trade yourself 
for a Jersey cow. 


Yours truly, 

















Tuos. E. Craic. 


THERE must be harmony between the arti- 
cle advertised, the medium used, and the 
advertisement employed, 














THE NICEST. 
Office of 
*Tue ANACONDA STANDARD.” 
ANaconDA, Mont., Fel, 10, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Knowing you appreciate a good thing I 
hand it to you. This appeared in a Montana 
newspaper last March. In looking over some 
files to-day I ran across it and send it to you. 

The Standard is not looking for credit for 
this article, so don’t giveittous. Very truly 
yours, W. S. Bonn. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 
THE WORK OF JOE KICHARDS, THE BUTTE UN- 
DERTAKER, HIGHLY PRAISED, 
Lake Linpen, Mich., March 16, 1897. 
Mr. Foseph Richards, Butie, Mont. : 

Dear Strn—The remains of Michael Thill, 
shipped by you, arrived in excellent con- 
dition. It does not look mummified, as seen in 
many cases, but has a very natural, lifelike 
appearance. 

ceased was well known here and the re- 
mains were viewed by hundreds of people. 

The fact of its having traveled hundreds of 
miles and constantly on the tremble for six 
days and nights and not giving any offensive 
or disagreeable odor gives proof of the excel- 
lent results attained by your professional skill 
as anembalmer. Yours very truly, 

Penna? TRATHEN, 
Undertaker and Embalmer. 

Letter from father and mother of the late 
Michael Thill ; 

Lake Linpen, Mich., March 19, 1897. 
To the Friends of the Late Michael Thili, 

Butte, Mont. : 

We give you many thanks for what you have 
done for our beloved son, Michael Thill. We 
thank you all from the bottom of our hearts 
for the kind assistance, especially the com- 
pany for which he worked, the millmen, and 
also Undertaker Joseph Richards for doing 
his duty so well. 

It was the nicest corpse ever brought to 
Lake Linden. Everybody who saw it said it 
was the finest work they had ever seen. 
After traveling so far on rough roads he 
looked just as if he were asleep. We give 
you all hearty and sincere thanks for the 
good you have done us. Yours truly, 

Mr. anv Mrs, Joun THILL. 
A CURIOSITY. 
New York, Feb. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
linclose what strikes me as a curiosity. 





How are you, friend ? 

Have you a pain in the back ? 

Do your ears buzz? 

Have you a tired feeling before resting, 
and a full feeling after eating ? 

If so, you should use Huron News Ink; 
10-pound cans, 10 cents per pound; 100 pound 
kegs, 6 cents; or delivered in barrels at 

nD 


cents. 
No better working News Ink made at any 
price. If you don’t find Tt 80 gone it back. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


It is clipped from the Afichigan Bulletin. 
Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 


ee SRY ths 

Tuere used to be a theory, which is, to 
some extent, prevalent still, that brevity is 
about the best thing in good advertising. 
Brevity is first rate if you have a brief story 
totell. It is not apres thing when you have 
a iong story to tell. Make your long ety 
as brief as you can, of course, but make it 
complete.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
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IN WICHITA. 
Wicurra, Feb. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Shoemaker & Miller, the enterprising young 
druggists who are helping the drug business 
of this city out of the rut, and who constantl 
advertise, have hit upon a plan that is worth 
while telling. They have purchased a Day- 
ton computing cash register that when a sale 
is entered not only records it but turns out a 
ticket in this form: 





NO, 6ro, FEB. 10, ’98. 


SHOEMAKER & MILLER. 


Return $5 in 
checks and get 25c. in trade. 
It pays to buy for cash, 


A 00,20¢, 





The ticket is tinted paper and serves not 
only as a reminder or ticket of the purchase, 
but We | brings the customer back 
again fur another and another purchase until 
$5 worth are obtained. The letter * A” has 
reference to the clerk. It beats the advertis- 
ing stamp scheme, as it does actually give five 
per cent of the sales, but more than that does 
not send the customer to another part of the 
city for the five per cent. The customer act- 
ually stands and watches the machine on 
purpose to see the little Re le check roll 
out. Respectfully, Jos,  Mveeminan. 

PRR aceke ONS RE W 
BY REQUEST. 
New York, Feb, 18, 1898. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

An article in your issue of Feb. 16, quoting 
a San Francisco man who “ knows all about 
it,’ said, among other things, that the circu- 
lation of the San Francisco Post was about 
6,000 copies per issue. 

We do not know how long this man lived 
in San Francisco or whence came his informa- 
tion. We do know, however, that he is away 
off in his guessing. We have shown your 
Mr. Geo. P. Rowell a sworn statement of cir- 
culation, showing the papers issued by the 
Post during the last six months of the year 
1897 to have averaged 19,918 copies daily. 

e will be pleased to have you give this 
article as much prominence as you did that of 
the San Francisco man who “‘ knew all about 
it.” Yours truly, 

Tue E. Katz Apvertisinc AGENcY, 

er Geo. R. Katz, 

Cc ing on the foregoing, Mr, Rowell 
remarked that it was a pity the statement 
did not cover the entire year 1897, and had 
not been left on file with the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory.—[Ep. P. I. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT. 

The morning’s mail brought to a certain 
woman not long ago an impressive Seer 
envelope deeply bordered with black. Al- 
though monogramed and sealed in smartest 
fashion, the woman recognized neither sym- 
bol. With much curiosity, and, thanks to 
the black border, some little trepidation, the 
woman opened the letter. It was from her 
chiropodist, or, to speak more strictly, it con- 
cerned him who had been her chiropodist. 
In a few well-chosen words, that so far as 
possible sought to soften the blow, the miss- 
ive announced his death, and added that 
the business would, however, be carried on at 
the same old stand. It was the latest and 
altogether the most original development in 
advertising enterprise.— Philadelphia Times. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ADVERTISING. 
By Wolstan Dixey. 

The spirit that is inside of any en- 
terprise pushing it and giving it life is 
the biggest half of it. This is so with 
advertising. If a man is. full of the 
advertising spirit he is bound to make 
ae advertising, no matter how many 

aults of expression he may have. 

Anadvertiser ought to believe thor- 
oughly in his goods and be enthusias- 
tic about them. He should be in dead 
earnest to sell them, and in his belief 
that the public needs them. He must 
sympathize with the public feeling 
about them, and care for the public as 
well as himself; want his goods to be 
right for their own sake and for the 
buyer’s sake, too. 

The true advertising spirit includes 
a feeling for both sides of the proposed 
transaction, and a conscientious desire 
that it shall be good for both parties. 
When a man feels this way he will do 
good advertising. His announcements 
may not read smoothly ; the English 
may not be choice, but whatever is 
lacking in the literary or typographical 
form of his advertising it will be bet- 
ter than the finest writing of the man 
who is not thoroughly interested and 
sincere about the goods and the selling. 

The good St. Paul gave out a very 
apt text on this point: ‘*The Spirit 
giveth life but the letter killeth.” It 
is the spirit of an advertiser’s work that 
so often makes it in spite of its crude- 
ness far more effective than that of the 
alleged expert whose mere word-mon- 
gering drives all the life out of the 
facts. It is the same principle turned 
the other way which sometimes makes 
the specialist’s work better than the 
advertiser’s own. 

If the specialist knows his business, 
he knows to start with that he can’t 
write good advertising unless he under- 
stands the goodsand believes in them, 
and,can honestly and earnestly feel and 
sympathize with the spirit of the busi- 
ness: Knowing this, he will often en- 
ter into the work with a great deal 
more of the genuine advertising spirit 
than the proprietor himself. 

Often a business man who is earnest 
and sincere enough when talking about 
his goods face to face with a customer, 
allows this spirit to evaporate when he 
comes to write his own advertising. 
He loses the directness and force which 
has made him successful in business 
and gets himself into an unnatural, af- 
fected attitude, like the schoolboy be- 
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ginning his first letter with, ‘‘I take 
my pen in hand.”’ 

The ‘‘I-take-my-pen-in-hand” frame 
of mind is fatal to good advertising ; 
equally so is the attempt to be literary, 
or cute or funny, so characteristic of 
amateur adwriters. When a sensible 
business man tries to copy these faults 
he is almost sure to exaggerate them 
and make them worse than ever. 

If he would follow his own bent, 
and say naturally in his own way just 
what he would say if he had a cus- 
tomer before him, putting his spirit 
into his ads and never minding the 
‘*letter,’’ he would give them the life 
that makes good advertising. 

Jail tells a 
THE USUAL DIFFICULTY. 

Perhaps about one person out of one thou- 
sand knows what to say in an advertisement. 
The average man, when he sets out to adver- 
tise his wares, is too anxious to say all] there 
is to say about them in one announcement. 
A certain nervousness characterizes his 
movements which is disastrous to his plans, 
If he really has a meritorious article his am- 
bition is to induce the public to believe his 
statements relating thereto, and the fear 
takes possession of him that he can not say 
perved 9 the space at his disposal to excite 
credulity and bring patrons, and for this very 
reason he crowds a lot of statements into a 
space which proves a poor investment be- 
cause of its repleteness.— The Book-Keeper. 





Rather Fierce 





This picture first appeared in the 
London Graphic for December, 1894. 
In the original it was much larger, and 
was lithographed in bright red, yellow 
and black. We reproduce it because it 
represents the rather fierce competition 
now existing in proprietary medicines. 
Never before was so much good med- 
ical advertising done. 

It may interest the readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to be told that right now we 
have orders for writing and illustrat- 
ing over 300 medical ads, the price 
averaging more than $10 each. Our 
patrons tell us our medical work sells 
medicine. That is why we get so 
much of it to do. MOSES & HELM, 
Writers and Illustrators of Good Ad- 
vertising, 111 Nassau St., N. Y.»City. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* [said in my haste all men are ars."”—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 
his own, there will 


sends is published as coming From HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any pape 
e no objections to comparisons. 


r but 
What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adso/uiely. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Sunny South (1).—The oy 
paper of its class published in the South. It 
goes to over 50,000 homes each week, and is 
read by more people than any other Southern 


aper. 
A Srusewick (Ga.) Times (1).— Largest cir- 
culation of any paper in Georgia south of 
Savannah. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Facts and Fiction (1).—Is an 
exceptionally strong medium for educational 
institutions and publishers’ announcements. 
The circulation eleabeech month is among 
the thrifty class of people, those who are in- 
terested in educational matters. 


IOWA. 
Waterloo (Ia.) Egg Reporter (2).—A paper 
like Printers’ ae, form, devoted strictly 
to the egg trade, not a poultry paper, a trade 
journal for egg and poultry shippers. They 
say it is well - tend The ads are, I think, 
as good as any printer sets up. February 20 
I had twenty-three pages of advertising. I 
print 20,000 copies. The paper is $1 a year. 


MAINE. 

Portland (Me.) Welcome Guest (x).—Guar- 

teed circulation 100,000 monthly. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) National Magazine (2).— 
Ninety per cent of our subscription list goes 
directly to women, and it is altogether a home 
subscription list. 

Boston (Mass.) 7raveler (2).—Now print- 
ing regularly from 60,000 to 70,000 copies 
ap Can guarantee absolutely 50,000 cop- 
ies daily as a minimum. 

Newton (Mass.) Graphic (1).—Has the 
largest circulation of any paper published in 

ewton, 

MICHIGAN, 

Detroit (Mich.) Book-Keeper (2).—Now has 
a circulation of 30,000 copies, and will reach 
100,000 before che year is out if it keeps on 
as it is now going. We cover the entire sta- 
tionery trade in addition to our large circu- 
lation among office men, and your announce- 
ments will thus be brought to the attention 
of the dealer as well as the user. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis (Mo.) American Medical Jour- 
nalist (1).—Enjoys the distinction of being 
the only independent and exclusive magazine 
for medical journalists and pharmaceutical 
advertisers in the world. 

NEW YORK. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Chronicle (2).—So far 

as we know, the Binghamton Chromicie is the 


EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From ted matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(8) Extract from the columns of pts wd 
appearing either as advertising or 


. {),By word of mouth by a representative 





only paper in the State of New York that can 
truthfully make the following statements : 
‘e use no plate matter. We refuse adver- 
tising nearly every week. We use a super 
book paper. We print half-tones as well as 
any! m: ine. ‘e issue the best one dollar 
weekly in the United States. Every one of 
our readers, who number over 20,000 a week, 
are buyers. There are not ten people in 
Binghamton who will not admit that the 
Chronicle is Binghamton’s best paper. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Leader (1).—There 
is one best paper in every town. In Bing- 
hamton it is the Leader, It isthe “leader” 
in every line which tends to make it the rep- 
resentatiue. paper of its community. As a 
news gatherer and authority in its field it 
holds first place. Asan advertising medium 
it has no equal in Binghamton and sur- 
rounding territory. Grand total of copies 
printed, daily and Sunday, during the year 
1897, 3,197,457- Average daily and Sunday. 
10,357+ rand total of copies printed, 
weekly, during the year 1897, 398,010, Week- 


ly average 7,509. 

New “SoH: rice Y.) Hardware Dealers’ 
Magasine (2).—The unique ition of hav- 
ing attained the largest circulation in its field 
by the Hardware Dealers’ Magasine of 

ew York has resulted irom persistent and 
systematic efforts by its publisher, Mr. D. T. 

allett. Mr. Mallett ore starting the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine had been for 
years connected with the hardware business, 
and, - sequ »?P " aa 
tage of an intimate person owledge, or 
“contact ”’ with the field—an advantage sel- 
dom connected with trade journals. It is 
stated on good authority that every one con- 
nected with the hardware trade is familiar 
with the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
which has just commenced its ninth volume. 

Troy (N. Y.) Northern Budget (1).—Is 
read by more than ye ow le weekly. It 
is regarded as one of the brightest, cleanest 
and best family newspapers and literary 
journals in the United States, It is pre-emi- 
nently a paper for the people. Circulates in 
all parts of the country. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Reidsville (N. C.) Review (1).—The largest 
circulation of any paper published in Rock- 
ingham, Caswell, Alamance, Guilford, Per- 
son or Stokes Counties. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati (O.) Trade Review (2).—Month- 
ly, devoted to dry Foods, clothing, millinery, 
and the ailied jobbing trades; established 
August, 1897; has ved since that time 
p43 voluntary subscriptions, or nearly one 

undred a month. The editor and manager 
performs all the work inside and out, with 
the exception of the mechanical labor, and 
the journal is 34 pages and cover. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) /aguirer (x).—There 
were 46, copies of the /eguirer soldin 
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1897. That means 233,311,380 readers, and 
that number read your advertisement last 
year. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier (1).— 
The best advertising medium in South Caro- 
lina, because it is the only daily Me mmr | 
ga published in Charleston, and is rea 

y more people than any other paper pub- 
lished in the State. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville (Tenn.) American (1).—Only 

morning paper in Nashville, a city of 110,000 


ople. 

Pulaski (Tenn.) Giles Co. Record (1).—Best 
advertising medium in Middle Tennessee. 
Circulation: Actual average for 1896, 1,451. 

TEXAS. 

Ft. Worth (Tex.) Register (x).—As an ad- 
vertising medium for Ft. Worth and its urban 
population of 50,000, the Register has no 
equal. Circulation in Ft. Worth is double 
the number sold by any other paper. Books 
open for inspection. 

Houston (Tex.) Deutsche Zeitung (1.)— 
Best advertising medium to reach German 

opulation of South and Southeast Texas. 
Gacramteed circulation 2,700. 

Meridian (Tex.) People’s Tribune (1).—We 
guarantee the largest circulation of any 
paper published in the county. 

Nacogdoches (Tex.) P/aindealer (2).—We 
agree to furnish every advertiser with an 
itemized circulation report, sworn to, with 
every quarterly bill. eagree to apro rata 
reduction from bill where the circulation for 
any three months of contract falls below the 

saranteed figure. One-eighth of a cent a 

ine per 1,000 is good enough for us, We 
guarantee all quarterly statements, or annual 
statements, sent out from this office by a-for- 
feit of $100 to any person who proves such 
statement untrue. Further, we refer to our 
local bank for proof that we are able to pay 
the forfeit. Coming down to claims, we claim 
to have more actual subscribers than all the 
papers printed in this county combined. This, 
also, we are ready to pay $100 if proven un- 
true. 

Runge (Tex.) Karnes Co. News (1).—Cir- 
culation is not exceeded by that of any weekly 
newspaper in South Texas, rendering it an 
excellent advertising medium. 

San Angelo (Tex.) Press (1).—The only 
newspaper in its territory in harmony with a 
vast majority of its reading people. 

San Antonio (Tex.) /rete Presse fuer /exas 
(t).—Has the largest circulation of all the 
German papers in the State. 

Sherman (Tex.) Democrat (1).— Ours is the 
big weekly of North Texas. Circulation 
nearly 4,000, 

Waco (Tex.) Artesia (1).—Goes to more 
hores in Waco than all other publications 
combined. Hasa large city and country cir- 
culation. 

Waxahachie (Tex.) Light ae mad Daily 
Light has now been established four years 
and covers not only the city of Waxahachie, 
but the neighboring towns as well. The 
Weekly Light now lays claim to a larger cir- 
culation than any country weekly in the 
broad State of Texas. e not only make 
this claim, but believe we can substantiate it, 
and in attempting to do so refer you to the 
fanwery number of the American Newspaper 

irectory. Guaranteed circulation: Daily, 
625; weekly, 3,000. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington (Vt.) /ree Press (1).—Is the 
daily of Burlington, which is the largest city 
and the business capital of Vermont. Is not 
merely a local paper, but the largest and most 
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influential of Vermont newspapers. It covers 
a field every morning that no other daily 
reaches till after four in the afternoon, at 
which time the Boston and New York morn- 
ing papers reach Burlington, Has its largest 
constituency in the northern and western 


-portions of Vermont, and the extreme north- 


eastern part of New York. It has a national 
reputation, and stands in the New York 
Sun’s list of the “* ro> best newspapers in the 
United States.’’ It is read by the most in- 
telligent and prosperous people in Vermont, 
those who have money to spend, and tastes 
to gratify, and are therefore interested in ad- 
vertisements. 

Burlington (Vt.) Mews (1).—Circulation 
more than 4,500 copies a day. 

WASHINGTON. 

New Whatcom (Wash.) Blade (2).—The 
Blade Publishing Company (incorporated) 
guarantees its patrons the largest circulation 
of any newspaper published in Northwestern 
Washington, either weekly, tri-weekly or 
daily. Ithas the best equipped newspaper 
plant, the largest staff of writers and print- 
ers, and is the only paper of general circula- 
tion throughout the great lower Puget Sound 
basin,and the only thorough, reliable medium 
of news from the famous Whatcom County 
or Mount Baker gold fields. 

WISCONSIN. 

Janesville (Wis.) Gazette (2).—There are but 
three cities in the State having papers of larger 
circulation than the Gazette, and of these 
cities two are so placed that advertisers find 
returns smaller than in Janesville. The aver- 
age circulation— daily 2,799, and weekly 4,08 
—represents exactly that number of well-to- 
do newspaper-reading families, 

La Crosse (Wis.) Republican and Leader 
(1).—The oldest and most widely circulated 
newspaper in Western Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Democrat (1).—The only 
Democratic newspaper published in Milwau- 
kee. Circulation 10,000. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) News (1).—The /‘aily 
News does not have to make misleading 
statements to convince local advertisers that 
the Daily News is the best advertising 
medium in Milwaukee, as all of the large 
local advertisers use the Daily News’ aa- 
vertising columns. Now, if the local adver- 
tisers think so well of the Datly News as an 
advertising medium, why shouldn’t you? 
By its constant fight for what is right the 
Daily News has built up a circulation in 
Milwaukee that places it far ahead of any of 
its competitors. This the Mews guarantees. 

Waupaca (Wis.) Post (1).—A high-grade, 
all-home-print country weekly, with the 
largest circulation of any paper in the Wis- 
consin Potato Belt, carrying only first-class 
foreign advertising. 

West Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram 
(2). —The Evening Telegram carries fifty per 
cent more local advertising, at rates fifty to 
one hundred per cent higher, than any other 
paper in Superior. That tells the story. The 
reasons are: 1, the Avening Telegram is a 
clean, progressive, up-to-date paper ; 2, the 
Evening Telegram is an evening paper in a 
city of working people ; 3, the Avening 7 e/e- 
gram has an advantageous train service, 
which enables it to extend its circulation for 
roo miles north, east and west ahead of any 
other paper; 4, the Evening /elegram helps 
to make advertising pay. Population of Su- 
perior, 35,000. Chief industries, shipping, 
ship building, manufacturing, lumber, iron 
and copper mining. 


QUEBEC. 
Quebec (P. Q.) Telegraph (1).—Largest 
circulation of any paper in the city, 
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NOTES. 


Situ, Gray & Co., clothiers, of New York, 
issue weekly a booklet containing the at- 
tractions at the principal theaters. 

W. G. Weser & Co., haberdashers, of 
Salem, Mass., have distributed in that mf 
and neighboring towns calendars by whic 
one can ascertain the day of the week of any 
date between 1753 and 2000, 

From the San Antonio, Texas, Express : 

“ FOUND—Pug dog, female : evidently a 

; lively, affectionate, demonstrative; now 
1 possession of 126 W. Myrtle street. For 
God’s sake come and get her.” 

Tue American National Flag Association, 
which has for its object the preservation of 
the national colors and the prevention of 
their use for advertising purposes, met Feb, 
12 in the council chamber of the City Hall. 
—N. Y. Sun, Feb, 13. 

ApvertIsers who are fond of building ad- 
vertisements on incidents in United States his- 
tory will find the *‘ Dictionary of United States 
History’’ useful. It is published by the 
Puritan Pubiishing Co., of Boston, at $2.75 a 
copy, and arranges historic facts, such as 
battles, historic biographies, historic towns, 
and other matters < similar nature,in a® 

habetical order, so that at a glance all in- 

crmation in regard to any subject within its 
scope can be learned. 

Tue Bridgeport Brass Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn,, makers of the Searchlight isup for 
bicycles, offer $100 for the best catch phrase 
submitted to them to be used in the advertis- 
ing of the Searchlight Lamp. The contest is 
in no wise restricted. A competent jury will 
decide upon the winners, the brevity of the 
phrase being one of the principal points con- 
sidered ; $50 is offered for the first, $25 for 
the second, $15 for the third, and $10 for the 
fourth best lines submitted. The contest 
will close March 2oth. 

At the P. F. Collier daily book auction of 
fifty tons of books, at 108 Fulton street, the 
walls display many mottoes, some of which 
we give below: 

Good books are a necessity—not a luxury. 

Good books are the windows from which 
the soul looks out. 

A house without books is like a home with- 
out a window. 

Never mind what the other fellow paid. 
Are they going cheap now ? 

Don’t ask us how long this auction lasts. 
We don’t know. 

A SouTHERN journal announces the follow- 
ing competition: 

To the subscriber reading every advertise- 
ment appearing in /exras arm and Ranch 
during 1898, and after having done so writes 
the best essay on the value of advertisements 
to the readers of a paper, we will give fifty 
dollars in cash ; for the second best essay, un- 
der the same conditions, we will give twenty- 
five dollars cash; to the third t, fifteen 
dollars, and for fourth best, ten dollars. 
Parties submicting essays must certify upon 
honor that he or she has read carefully each 
advertisement appearing in every issue be- 
tween Feb. 1, 1898, and Feb. 1, 1899. The es- 
says must not contain over 700 words. 

Next Friday morning the House Judiciar 
Committee is to give a hearing on a bill whic 
in many respects commends itself to the 

ublic. This is to protect parkways and 
oulevards, etc., from disfigurement by ad- 
vertisements. The bill provides that ‘* No 
wee shall place or maintain within 500 
eet of a State highway orof aparkway or 
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a boulevard an advertising sign, or a picture 
or a poster intended to serve as an advertise- 
ment, if the superficial area of said adver- 
tisement, either by itself or in connection 
with others placed within twenty feet of it, 
exceeds. ten square feet. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $100 for 
each week during which such violation con- 
tinues.’’—Boston Herald, Feb. 15, 1898. 


SOME ADVERTISING DEVICES. 

A drapery establishment run on‘a colossal 
scale recently hit on a method of attention- 
drawing that proved a veritable dumps-dis- 
pellery. Hundreds of pairs of gloves were 
distributed to fair patrons whose purchase 
assumed a stipulated sum, and in every fiftieth 
pair was hidden a voucher, entitling the re- 
cipient to any article the value of which did 
not exceed five shillings. Delighted ladies 
flocked about the counters, and business was 
effervescent. Though this advertisement 
cost nearly £300, the managers were so de- 
lighted with the results that they assumed a 
more bountiful vo/e shortly afterwards, giv- 
eae presents and prizes of £ : 

‘or novelty commend us to theidea adopted 
by a firm of whisky blenders who run retail 
establishments in London and the provinces. 
Fifty thousand keys were issued, each fast- 
ened to a parchment tag, the recipients bein, 
customers in the ordinary way. In each o 
their establishments they had a cabinet con- 
taining ten pounds, and the key owners were 
at liberty to try to open any cabinet with the 
key in their possession. Aseach cabinet had 
its own key, and could be opened with no 
other out of the fifty thousand, dispute on 
the ground of priority was not to be antici- 
pated. The winners of the ten pounds were 
widely congratulated and the novelty was 
especially relished.— Pearson's Weekly. 


BETWEEN-SEASON ADVERTISING. 

Between-season advertising properly con- 
ducted is of vast importance to every branch 
of trade, for it is then that the purchasing 
public lays its plans for future operations. 
A wise farmer never sows his seed carelessly 
because the harvest time issome months 
distant, nor will a wise merchant advertise 
carelessly merely because his business season 
is not yet at hand. Furthermore, to wait 
until the harvest time arrives before sowin 
the seed has never been found productive o 
crops, and the merchant who waits until the 
rush commences before advertising should 
not feel disappointed if his wiser competitor 
gets the trade.—Mans/field (O.) News. 


onan aaa 
AN INSTANCE. 

Press and Printer says: “The man who 
talks the most about hard times is the one 
who does the least advertising.’’ There is 
much truthin this. Times generally remain 
hard, but the business man who makes liberal 
use of printers’ ink is the man who, even in 
periods of business stringency, will continue 
to make oan be A case in point is that of 
— Wanamaker, who is one of the most 
iberal advertisers in the newspapers and 
who has just distributed as a gift $17,000, 
representing a certain percentage of his prof- 
its, among his employees.—Rochester Times, 

+r 





RUSKIN’S OPINION. 
I have always thought that more true force 
of persuasion might obtained by rightly 


choosing and arranging what others have 
said than by painfully saying it again in 
one’s own way.—Ruskin, in Fors Clavigera. 
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FOREIGN ENGLISH. 
The following notice is displayed in a 
hotel in Norway: ‘“ Bath—First-class bath, 
Can anybody get. Tushbath. Warm and 


cold. Tub bath and shower bath. At any 
time. Exce; a Saturday. By two hours for- 
bore.” this is the notice that was 


— # recently in an art exhibition in 
okio, Japan: ‘Visitors are requested at 
the entrance to show tickets for inspection. 
Tickets are charged ro cens and 2cens, for 
the special and common respectively. No 
visitor who is mad or intoxicated is allowed 
to enter in, if any person found in shall be 
claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed to 
carry in with himself any parcel, umbrella, 
stick and the like kind, except his purse, and 
is strictly forbidden to take within himself a 
dog, or the same kind of beasts. Visitor is 
requested to take good care of himself from 
thievely.”"—Fibre and Fabric. 


— —- 
Classified Advertisements. 


divertpanente under this head two linesor more 
ithout di y, 25centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


25 G8 . a line for poste proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, G: 
B oe 


WAXTED.Proaabie 5 trade or_ class 
facts to “ H. P.,” care Printe’ 
ERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
I Tiyeare. ~4 HARVEY “ENGI SLIStL Niban) G iy 4 
fi , Ga. - 
ps leaks; Yes It Do. ¥. 
an, pee men, write for our Dae mrrwre 
nsolidated 


ag 613 
Semiane Ce Baliding, Chicago hn 


M4 igor of tend WANTED a assistant man- an 
r of a4, Foy carry over 
adv $1,000,” Printers Ink. 


L% at ig 8 af: tor 4 for Sunday paper, N. Y., 
of Conn. Would take Btn Y chty. part- 
T’HOSFORD, Vandewater St., N 


MORE pat paid to editors oor notes on H. B. Wil- 
, Patent Atto: AY 4 Send stam oer 
for prices soba” JOHN L. RAY, Albertville, 


R® UNDOWN WEEELY! BS, can build it -_ Want 
a field. fair ae o rmanency. (har- 
acter and ability O. K. “ ~” RK,” Printers’ Ink. 


| ig to represent another Eastern publica- 
ion fi in this territory. Can send in good busi- 
ness. Best references. E.B, DARLING, 79 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. 
AS COMPETENT man and college graduate, w’ 
pepe on the < daily and irade 
rial position. Address “ 





wea edito: 
ress, res an 
bare Printers’ Ink. 
1%. wane orders to vie. ho, print and design busi- 

- bri ising matter. WM. 
JOHNSTON. r Printers Ink Press, No. 10 
Spruce st., N. Y. Ci 


V 7 ANTED —Position as business of 
daily, or editor one ee ly, in 


Western town. Best ref Ad- 
dress “ MANAGER,” care | a 
J ANTED— An ood peweanner. 
with some means 3 0 join this advertiser in 
establishing a new a Southern city. vane 
field. Address “ DAIL by care Printers’ 


Ww.4s a i at md ~~ Lagat a =e ae 
a larger ¢! ation than 


reul 
published in the 3 of Vi "advert ne 
ae reinia. 7A ielng 


rates 
WINCHESTER PRE: Winchester, pe 


Conroe Bn ROOM FOREMAN—Thorough all- 
seeks vofreader close Bn 

ipped office ; mee soed er 10- 
suet, reaee mable salary ; no ion to country, 


Address ‘ os VERITAS,” care Printers 
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7 ANTED—Ry r 
W rial postion’ 
references. . Pa dss Printers’ Ink, 


7) VERY omy wants our pom imen Book 
E pe Price List of ‘Supplies. There 
have n Taian reductions rices. 
books not sent to non-printers. AMERICAN 
TYPE ee CO. Seead under “For Sale’ 


\ op TG Resident adve ohvertiein representa- 

side af tin " anges ¢ iti yy Fives aalene ‘S 
of the six cities) e emplo: 

tional, Publication has the wi eat cireulation th 


representatives. Now in its 
dress HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAG AzI INE, N. ¥ 


Ses UP-TO-DATE BUSINESSMEN ¢ 

0 wish strictly first-class office station- 
ery should use ap ntly designed aad 
e ved lithogravure letter-head 

$ ice, $8.75. Costs Pe more to print Pines than 


a common type-set heading. Sketch sub- 
mitted. Give exact wording. W. MOSE- 
LEY, 89 Hill St., Elgin, ll. 

8338836 $8S8 $ 


[RAW Nes FROM PARIS—A lady in Paris, 
competent and experienced, desires an en- 


mt to furnish draw: illustrating Paris 
fashions, and offers her ned te yy 





ices to some Ameri- 
r. She visits the celebrated dress- 


@ 1.00 buys 4 lines $ ae 00 buys 4 om 
125 “ b5lines as nches 
150 “ 6lines $100 2 $ 4 
1.75 “ k¢inch 2450 “ half col. 
350 “ tlinch 4.00 “ one col. 
700 “ inches 8.00 f page 
10.50 “ Sinches 196.00 “ 1 page 
Onby first-class matter . Parties with- 


out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should =oe © - by 2th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S parce. Athens, Ga. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
Ww E. WHITTELSEY, New Haven, Conn., is a 
. man to write to for prices for news- 
paper ertising. 
Or 
INFORMA‘ TION. 
Ww HAT is it you want to know? Send 
Established 1887. 


with 
nqu ASSOC ATED 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRESS, ye bh and 


Inquiry Department, Washington, D. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


A*® American gentleman, for many years a resi- 

dent of Paris, would like papers. Address 
one or more American newspapers. Tess 
CONSTANTINE GOWEN, 21 Rue Galilee, Pari 


+2 ~—__- 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


ha = hizen made by z W. BLATCHFORD £0. 

> honest metals. That's 
pM. weny, in afew words, butit tellsthe ~ i 
of the a success of Blatchford Stereo., 
Electro. and Lino. Metals. 


<< 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 

AKE your ads Sees with the right kind 

of cuts, Will help you. a HOTO- 
ENGRAVING CO., Ave., Chicago. 


A= NEWSPAPER wanted (0 (one only) in every 
reine the U.8. Sons aera sell in its 
ip. printing 1 
lle,” 
Basi 


custom 
billheads. eee Wi. R. 
manufacturer, Topeka, Kansas. 


’ 


PAM, 
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MAILING MACHINIS. 


‘HE ne Mailer ; a ee. is r 
"| Rev ALEXANDER DICK ¢ 


HP®: coat 4 is Soomeretty Se Maree ~ 


Loy ~ 
ae a, AMERICAN 
TYPE Pe POUNDERS Co., 
Sp ak ST 


" ELECTROTY. YPES. 
EY LECTR OTYPING, writin 
4 


matter is my specialty. 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, "ress, 10 Spruce 8t., N. 


INOTYPE, type, electroty: air 
$, " Absolutel; Rape on ag hn“ en t=) ay Sy 
n Our standards need no OS panes ad orders 
correspon 
_— MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 
Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BARGAINS. 
CuS of an 
/ CAGO P: 
cago. 


( ROLE 60% Si 
ve., 


rs twenty-five dollars we will print seventy- 
five wo or ten caste Rae, in two million 
copies (2,000,000) of - st us American news- 
grace ‘and 0! the work ik within eight i 
is at the Souy geet ith of a cent a 
line cee ent : ane peony 
appear in asingle isoue 0 any . 
be placed before Ges two million differen’ 
million eae ia totes as isso mes 
looked at on an aver- 
sone Add with eck 
ADV iG CO., 16 


Pp 
buyers—or bp t 
stated, every 


age by by “ave, Pion 


Bpruce Bt, New Y 








PRINTERS, 


kind for ev for 


purpose. CHI- 
Ore Gado ade. ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth 


TF want zou SCRE! Resock PERIOD! 
PRESS, 90 Fulton St., New York 


D® ety of Profitable 
B. Conkey Co., 4 6 WHEA 
Dearborn 8 Chicago. 


ial 1-351 
si din, tay spe city. 


springing ad 
Manager Printers’ 


a 7 


10 | ee St., Noe tore 


ONS. PRINTER: Did a really 
N first-class job that was mes ous i in cart ~y 


type of peers pat printers work. 


aim to be msable to oF ee success, 
AMERICAN TYPE UNDEkKS’ a ps 
convenient to you all quer the continen 


Which are — favori' 





AD VERTISING N¢ G@ NOVELTIES. 


W* want to hear from people who wants cuts. 
ba, PHOTU-ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 
e., Chicago. 


pe CAMERA—' Tine abvertidng, pore 
<< oe —e per bendres, th outfit 
ae lete; makes 2x2 i gee! REGENT MFG. 
182 Wabash, Chi 
ror the purpose o’ 
of Advertising Novelties,” likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one sate 





EW DAILY wanted in Wes bec mm gy eg ar 
v. Bs ore itn’ ewer i Tooling Pont Bad 
pe ES ted. “L. W.,” a ene 


pei” 8 7. on hewune Gaines: an 
vertising can ¥ cheap new 

petenen "article. hy Be to secure 
rection: ine nat a medium of the best adver 
Address A. 8. HILLS, Springfield, Mass. 


A NEW IDEA! Very novel novel and original. Will 
‘e $200 hor mare per month for ome wite- 

person in each town, a printer pre- 
r 25 cents. No fake. 

ns FRED TULLING- 


41 
maint BY TELEGRAPH. 
rs ee murd 


suppl ly Noy A brand of for 
rf-Astoria, we will send out the 
* information my ‘ou, and morning it will 
spear in the lending papers under the Beading, 
Ay F s¢—That the was ex- 
—, 24—That the cost of it was in a proper. 

For further 
GeO, P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce 
SUPPLIES. 
Va BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


F you use sup, bes me and 
I Prices. CHICAGO PHOTORNGRAY Co., 
79-81 Fifth A’ ve., Chicago, 
we &i~ PAPER is Printed w th ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING = 
CO... és ies. Se 10 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
yers. 


YO was wag, de ing or printing, 
ba" wy Bi Cand | pcre eee : Pciaters’ lnk Press. 1 
eaten. ET niet i 


FOR SALE, 
BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
8 1 WORK, Athens, Ga. 


DAILY PAPER. foe sale tn ono ot the best 
led. Splen- 
— Apply to “X. E.,” 


oat SALE—Pians is “and, specifications fi owe 
Se a va ek 


Nv SP APER and job pris Ror ve pC coat be wold 
cheap “ae cash. 25 years and 


doi good business. For further 
address" VETERAN,” Printers’ Ink. 
TOR SALE at bargain, pi 
J pbiant in town of 
Good location for right 
reasons for Sec gape 


proks A LE—My services as writer, designer and 


=e. = ———- advertising 
serve you ine in the oe wi. Phiteoe 
Manager Prin 10 Spruce St., N. 


OR SALE—Old established weekly paper sok 
aa se 


Soon hon pany Sere. Sane J. 

ition. Hie ddrew “La GCL sik Re 

Newark, N. J. 

oa =k for the printer 3 com: out- 
le “4 ie nocd by all the lone “r= 

style an yo Sree Chit vatiaty y customers 

of of taste and ad oavertliee of ‘experince, 


San. of business AWERIC! 


AN TYPE 
Founpkns Branchesin Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, By <a St 
Denver, San 
Francisco, (Ore.), i (Ore.), Dallas, Atlanta. 





ere ADVERTISING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. A book of two hundred pages, con- 
a six Lina = news- 
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MAIL ORD} ORDERS. 

Bt yy =) pe catalogue | of mail-order books 

ever issued-—34 sellers, 150 per cent 
ae Send eae leand terms. Our system is 
perfect, T. 5.0 & CO. ih City Hall Place, 

ew York, 
——_——_- ++—__—_- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


yours WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


\ 7 OMAN’S Wonk, , aaa Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
5 hoot [KS, Knoxville Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
luding 40-word ad. 


H4B0W ake DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
free. 271 | Broadway, New York. 


A Oo. U. W, . RECORD, Deny Denver, Gol. over 10,000 
e proved circulation. Write for terms. 


4.0) YORE, 5 fimen. conte, ENTRRPRISE, 





AvMk sf amy - gue. New Market, N. J. 7c. 
. Circ n 3,500. Close jose 24th. ares free. 


ieee NEWS is Sis coniited wi ih a greater 
circulation than lan any ot other West Va. daily. 
NY Trson advertising | in PRINTERS’ INK 
<\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
T= RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phil- 
saeiacacl’ pebers! tor’ tetenaiog ~ 
mn: 
Write to ule 
To REACH Oregon, zon, Washington and Idaho 
ve farmers;the WEB ae, 
Po Ore. "6,000 copies monthly guaranteed. 
Write for rates. 
REPUBLICJOURNAL, Lit Littleton, i.; Ly 
est circulation and best paper in Staten 
of Concord ; teed; rates low, but 
firm ; service the best. 
pee Rochester, I. “H., Courier, weekly, hasthe 
ae lation of any r _$ pete 
facturing city having a po ion of 7,396. A 
good cou #3 paper at a rent trade center. 
[== fe py me < eew, Bw. Ty ee om = 
ceedingly valua ertisi 
cause its poatens? have the cash with wi which to 44 


SR It hasa circulation amo: — 
ve ie. . SOHN H. FARRELL, 
pron 


yooR pean devoted to to pogaacheld aftai 
culi: Cirew fi 


dress GOOD LIVING, Peoria, Ill. 
A= BOUT ere ron cbgnae of the advertising done 
‘ective because it is placed in 
rs Semin gh ites that give no more than one- 


300, 000. cov tes celebrated 1 sae 
morandum f page in 
both § Sie tmnt is the 





best a Setindnee x you can 

t, as it goes direct into = Only a lim- 
amount of advertising taken, as we use the 
two books poet reete our P, P. P. and they | og 


p big seller in ing EAE 
ida, A ‘and South Caroling. PPMAN 
BROS., Lippman’s Block, Sav Sav: 


T iy wee 7 YORK MU MUSICAT, ECHO 
is musica] publication in the 
world. rete fal full size sheet music of the 
prettiest vocal and instrumental music of the day. 


Italso contains eight “ag of rg ay 'y actress- 
es snd musical ce! lebritics. S aoate Sad 


— awe Pas 





toad Denny 1? ies. 
dd uthern Branch New York Musical 


Echo Co.,163,165 and 169 CongressSt.,Savannah,Ga. 


MISCELLA ELLANEOUS, 


~ IMPLE, ane an nd practical engravi pro- 
cess aoe Pardloutars for stamp. ( . D. 
LOVE, 
TLES 8 relieved a Pane wa and 
Dr. Brown’s pile ointment. iment Teal 
for bie Stamps or silver. Address BRO 
MEDICAT. CO; , Youngstown, Ohio. 





AD VERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
youm. 
e 


[D=E¥, wo Nassau St. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 

_J ONES, World Building, N. Y. 

[_FW55 makes medical ads pay. 

oJ ONES, see advertisement following 

[EWS address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


CUsBERCE F. poe Sa 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


ee ZINGG, Farmit Maine. Writ- 
CO" ing 120g 


Gu ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Adversiners, 623 & 
624 Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write. 


REDIT JED SCARBORO of Brooklyn by five 

prizes won in as many 8s many adwriting co: ntests, 
y A. WHEATLEY, effect effective advertising, 341 

« Dearborn S8t., thicago. New York office, 

114 Fifth Ave. 

'|‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 

ULYSSES G. MANNING, Scuth Bend, Ind. 


ef an and rand ‘cheupene ager for 
druggis Best and cheapest b 
BURNS, the Druggist, Bernar rnardsville, N. J. 


OTICE—No matter ter who de does your writi ng fe 
prices on on oe i? WM. JO 
TON, Mgr. Prin 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 
7HO has an ae pikan of oaoeess 
W The Lotus Press is jt a seaman 0 sn 
a ~ handle one or two good advertising 
hemes. Must be proteeted or admit of 
tio on. Call or address THE LOTUS . Bao 
W. 234 St., N.Y. 
R ieee op inal w ads ~ $1.0, weiien by by 
druggist, em! racing’ opiey 
advertisable in a drug store. Typed asf 
te. thon a Wri hae wy + leaves. ox HARRY +. 
1 vertising for Druggists, 
illiamstown, Mass. 


Sh ht Old Style, Kate Greenaway’s 
onettes, Binner a, — Bradley Out- 
3, Klondike 


B thi 
Se course, Ste TYPE Foul: 
ERS’ CO., leaders of type fashions. Branches 





all principal cities. 

UR work paots with the Py k. and the nstoe- 
O tion of th best ted to eac 
bustanae Seulasees with the pre ion of th the 
Fm ae I on to secure results from the adver- 


—ends only when the customer is secured— 

is money is in the cash acawer. ki +4 
wsanaiee rig t mediums; sign matter. 
WHITMAN Cu., 37 Nassau St. 


T= ye placing of advertising consists 
first i copy. Copy that 


8a: what ot Pt to bes id in a convincing wa 
Sevond in setting the matter in such type as witli 
catch the eye and Se determinga | same with a 
picture if one can | ye ng tell 
ce. 


ait 


eheap on Papa od = the great ice ti 
Sender. Race pees tor the oe Seelioer 


= ‘enn us uss ny tice jon. 
Address olor va P dowett, “ADVERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Epruest st, New ¥ 


a 








we bro’ it re- 
25 2) sults cultewfll be geno on pokey oF one di Or 
on approval, if desired, ntroduce my work. 
WM. HY. SHABLEL ‘Trenton, NJ 


OBNSTON | attends to the whole business— 
J° and . I believel 


other man in the land for turning out the 74 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
super always on deck myself. No 


01 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send Ted name ona yaaa pee tal for a copy of 


my Ro HNSTON, 
Punters re isl Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 


W3NBUBEBHBUBWBUBWDNB ER 
D WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD W 


BARGAINS IN 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
Big money’s worth is what makes a 
n. 
A dollar ad that onl Gree fifty 
cents’ worth of work, isn n. 
My prices for preparing aiivertsing 
matter are ae as any one’s who 


does good w 

But the point I epetialty make is not 
= the smallness fp — ae but on 
the largeness of the 

The n that gruws bigger after 
‘ou get it is. always the most satis- 
acto 


ry, 
I can’t modate an advertiser W 
any y old kind of ads, D 
e pains with my work 


= AS 
SRR RERREAEA 


4235 
Veueroryo 


WD who wanioonn 
) ai literally oe See 
ve to 
making the 

wae of @ good business pa; 7 Se 
I have to do my best whether it pays 

me or not. 

But it Cows pay me because it pays 
the adve' wD 
lam not ambitious todo more work WD 
WD than anybody bey but I iretodo W. 


better work 

“The best ve ver ‘seen,” 
says an editorial article in PRINTERS’ 
Dinby are those written by Se Wolstan 


Dix He the stren, r 
and virilit y of Powers’ style, but 
remneten ss roug! m edges worn ot. of, wD 


any adwriter of 0 —— .F tne day? — mage ae: 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 
air Wolatan = Disee, 150 Nassau St., 


lew Yor 

Dosetir Our new booklet, written 
and illustrated under your super- 
vision, is away ahead of sao ting we 
D ever have gotten out. We have al- 
ready had orders for our goods! » aa 
Maine to Mississippi, which shows that 
the booklet is effective in a business 
way. Yours truly, 
ate 4 bh Re 


McQuade. 

Id plans PAN DIST ty wD 
eas, 

and ng for advertisers. WD 

150 Nassau 8t., New York. wD 


wD 
D WD WD WD WD WD bat PRE Ra es | 
Wb WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
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wr f x! name on a small postal fe for a copy 
S my . WM. OHNSTON, Man- 
ager Prin rs’ Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
OD itstisieititirataret tinted 
S 0O 
CHARLES F, JONES 0o 

rig FA far from eee narrowed down tothe OO 
oo sy! He a OO 
oo ae a4 Fog local advertising only, OO 
OO but in aoe of accounts, the oo 
OO lis of new en rises, and all OO 
0o that pertal ins to modern ess meth- OO 
$8 ods.—Fame, New York, July, 4897. b 4 


ah 
nel 


90D POSTERS. 


E 
F 
i} 
i 
23 


83838 
SSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESESESSEEE 


s 
ee 
CS 


ou have in use and put 
‘or a poster, or I 
oa a striking 


=a 


orig: 
idea that will benefit you: 
STREET CAR SIGNS. 


88882 


SO 
Oc 
ge 


wrioce 1 simply as a 708 


drawi showing the 

ag ow with. "sniticiont aria for the 
ographer to make the wor 

If you want me to mak 

OO to print, 1 charge more. 


wy span ATE, waa 

y gene ness ence, w! 
extends over many years, and which 

I a to be more snore therotah ane 

tical than that of any other advertising 

ann I know of, enables me to be o: 

great eeryioe to o aay. concerns in + 


vice by mail 

= mete euhdente of advertisin or of busi- 
ir 1 pwe ———  slsject sub 
me ve every su 
me vel thorough og 
tion, and 2 = not or any questions 
until lam that J can say some- 

my client. 


ee 


82 





29999 90090 
S22SES2 388 63 


S8S22S8S38 
H E 
E 4 
ce 


88833888 


5 


Write to me. Ask for my Free Books. 
CHAS. F. JONES, 

Writer and Iilustrator of Advertising. 

siness Subjects. 


Practical Advice on Bu 
Suite te lol, World orld ing, 
New 


000000000000000 
00000000 ¢ 


8388838 


8 
5 


i 











advertising Ree it will 

ments. I can see some faul 
work harder. 

ar | you won't like to hear them. 


Write for my bookle 


Plain Truth! 


io matter who your agent is; no matter who writes or prints your 
ay you to have me criticise it and suggest improve- 

you have missed. I can help you m 

i will tell you things you ought to be told that nobody else will tell you for 


don’t care whether Fhe like ‘what I say or not, I tell you the truth. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Building, New York. 





e your agent 
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Advertisements 
BY TELEGRAPH. 





If you murder your mother-in-law 
or set fire to the City Hall, the Asso- 
ciated Press will send the news all over 
the country, and the leading papers will 
print it under the heading of « By Tele- 
graph’—all without cost to you. If 
you sell the new clock for the Capitol 
at Washington or supply your brand of 
champagne for the latest ball at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, we will send out the 
information for you, and next morning it 
will appear in the leading papers under 
the heading, «By Telegraph,” and when 
you get our bill you will admit: 

1st—That the advertisement was 
excellent. 

2d.—That the cost of it was in 
proportion. 





For further particulars address 
Tue Geo. P. Rowett Apvertisine Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The advertiser who has 
not seen our list of choicest 
American Newspapers for an 











advertiser’s use 
has missed a good 
thing. It’s a little 
bit of a list, only a 
few dozen. papers and 
periodicals in all, but 
every one is a great 
adver= tising medium. 
List sent free on ap- 
plica= tion., Address 
The J Geo. P. Rowell 


Advertising Company, No. 
10 Spruce Street, New 
York City. 
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From CHARLES AUSTIN BATES’ CRITICISMS for 
January, 1898. 


Here is a tribute to street car advertising 
as unintentional as it is sincere. It’seems, ac- 
cording to the New York Sz, that some one 
has written to the Boston 7ranscrip¢ that “one 
of the most unpleasantly evident and tiresome 
forms of this commercial spirit is street car 
advertising. Unless we bury ourselves in a 
paper or book, we are obliged to stare at these 
wearisome details of buying and selling. Try 
as we will, we can not resist reading them, and 
that over again.” 

This pathetic complaint might have added 
that there is really no escape. If he buries 
himself in a paper, there are the hated and tire- 
some forms of this commercial spirit staring at 
him from every column, with their black type, 
unrelieved by the color schemes which make 
the exhibits in the cars so attractive. If he seeks 
to avoid Charibdys on the walls of the street 
cars, he falls into Scylla, the newspaper ads. 


He but escapes from the frying pan into the fire. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO, 
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I hope. the street car people are aware of 
this honest, though ill-natured, tribute. It 
should. be yput into the form of a circular at 
once, or even of a street car card. Patrons of 
this form of advertising have been assured over 
and over again that the people who ride in 
street cars may, might, could and should read 
their cards, but they have never had such con- 
clusive proof before. This naive testimony to 
the effect that these cards are simply irresistible 


is too strong to be overlooked. 


Well, we’ve always said that 
everybody reads Street. Car 
ads! Do you want better evi- 
dence of it? Moral: Write for 
our list of street cars and rates. 
Our circuit covers the desirable 


part of America and Canada. 





253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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WHAT THE GREAT MERCHA i 0 


The Minneap 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THESE ARE THE LARGE: 
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Best Advertising Medium. 
Manager Journal: Donaldson’s Glass Block, Minneapolis, Feb. 16, 1898, iplanage 
Dear Sir—We consider the Journal to be not only the best advertising medium, |} De 


but the most enterprising and best Newspaper in the Northwest. \ffonsider 
Wa. DoNnALpson & Co, — [Bwenty j 


The Great Family Paper. wpe 

Manager Journal: Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 12, 1898. 
Dear Sir—We regard the Minneapolis Journal asa first-class advertising medium, 

It is newsy, bright, clean and the great family paper of the Northwest. 
MINNEAPOLIS Dry Goons Company. "45 
J. R. Gordon. , 
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The People’s Paper. 
Manager Journal: Minneapolis, Feb. 16, 1898. 
Dear Sir—When we do any advertising, our object is to reach the people, and for 
this purpose we give preference to the Evening Journal, which we believe is pre- 
eminently the people’s paper in this locality, and most extensively read in the majority |} 
of our homes, Very truly, Joun W. Tuomas & Co, 
Jones, 
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Best Result Producer. r 

Manager Journal: Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. £7, 1898. 
Dear Sir—We are thoroughly convinced that the Minneapolis Journal reaches 
more readers who make customers than, any other paper in Minneapolis, and we spend 
more money with it than with any other daily in the Northwest. Ten out of every ten 
people in Minneapolis will tell you that it is the newsiest, brightest and most enter- 
prising paper in this section, and we are positive it is the best advertising medium, 
aving tried all others. There is no question about its being the best result producer 
of them all. HANAN SHOE Co, est 
Fred W. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer, Minneapolis and St. Paul. ,, \ 


Circulation ov 
The Minneapolis Journal pays a gt pe 
of advertising space than any other Mi 


R. A. CRAIG, in of 
4i Times Building, New York. " 


| 
323 BOISE BBO OPW! 
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HAN OF + MINNEAPOLIS SAY OF 


in 
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‘ten 
\ter= 


um, |) 
t is the Minneapolis Journal, It not only has the largest circulation and gives the 


cer 
, 
l. 


| 
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lis Journal 


GEST ADVERTISERS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Big Store Paid Most Money for 20 Years. 


fanager Journal : 


Minneapolis, Feb. 14, 1898. 


Dear Sir—We use the columns of the Minneapolis Journal freely because we 


lRonsider it a first-class advertising medium, and have paid more money to it in the last 
‘Twenty years than to any other daily paper. We attribute the phenomenal growth of 
ur business largely to this splendid advertising medium. We back up our faith with 


ur money. 


| 
I 


mmily paper in the Northwest. 


{ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


u 


Manager Journal: 


S. E. OLSonN CoMPANY. 


Best Business Getter. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb, 15, 1898. 


Dear Sir—For many years we have used the columns of the Minneapolis Journal 
for our advertising, and have always found that it has brought us greater returns than 
iny other advertising medium. We consider it much the best business getter and 


Ransper Journal: 


S. SEGELBAUM’s SONS. 


No Better Daily. 
Minneapolis, Feb. 12, 1898. 


Dear Sir—We know of no better daily paper in the Northwest for advertising our 
siness announcements than the Minneapolis Journal. 


THE PLYMOUTH CLOTHING HousE. 


By Hazen J. Burton, President, Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 22, 1897. 


anager Journal: 
Dear Sir—There is only one newspaper we can call the best in the Northwest and 


Quantity and Quality. 
Minneapolis, Feb. 16, 1898. 


est results, but it is the most readable and enterprising newspaper in this section. 


HookKEr CicaR Mre. Co. 


ver 40,000 daily. 


percentage of profit in proportion to cost 
paper. For rates, etc., apply to 
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of Foreign Advertising, 
87 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ie Issued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 
For ten dollars, pai vance, a receipt 
be Fron. covering a paid subscription frum 
January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
ai from plates, it is always pos- 
le to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for or @larger number at the same rate. 
Publishers to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the oenefit of advg. patrons may, on 
“Reif any person eh has not pl fr 
any person who r re- 
PRINTERS’ INK 


_ 





bscribed in his ~ ‘bv ay Pate 
su name. Eve or 
at the expiration of the time paid for. " 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 16 Spruce Stree. 
Lonpon AGENT, Pe oily 50-52 Ludgate 


> be 








NEW YORK, MARCH 2, 1808. 


ALMOST every business that is now 
ying big profits as a consequence of 
its advertising originated in small ef- 
forts and had to be built up by degrees. 





In Germany it is illegal for mer- 
chants to offer goods below cost. 
Wertheimer & Co., the Berlin depart- 
ment store, recently advertised Pears’ 
Soap at ten cents per cake, which is 
below the cost price of the article, and 
only escaped a fine by a technicality. 


NEWSPAPER conventions that pass 
resolutions calculated to discourage ad- 
vertisers from making low offers for 
advertising space ought to direct some 
attention to such papers as the Philadel- 
phia Record and the Chicago Record, 
which give advertisersa thousand cir- 
culation for about one twenty-fifth the 
price the ordinary publisher who is a 
member of a State editorial association 
thinks he ought to receive. 


Too many advertising appropriations have” 


been largely wasted by men who had pet the- 
ories of theirown, and who regarded a sug- 
gestion from any one else as an intrusion. 
The advertiser should welcome ideas from 
any and every source,and should hunt through 
all corners of his field for them, instead of re. 
senting their intrusion upon him.— Advertis- 
ing Experience, Chicago, for /ebruary. 

This is right enough in its way; but 
it would be hard to estimate how many 
appropriations have been wasted by 
men who had no ideas of their own, 
but were wafted hither and thither by 
every theory that attracted their atten- 
tion. It is good to have an open mind ; 
but it is not good to discard any meth- 
ods or theories until they have been 
given a persistent trial and their worth- 
lessness made apparent. 
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BETTER to advertise a, little for a 
long time than to do a lot at once and 
then stop, 





THE Corn Belt, published at Chicago 
by the passenger department of the 
Chicago, Burl.ngton & Quincy Railroad 
at twenty-five cents a year,and designed 
to exploit the lands owned or traversed 
by this road, is an interesting publica- 
tion for which a minimum circulation 
of 20,000 copies monthly is guaranteed 
and an average circulation of 25,000 
copies is claimed. The rate for adver- 
tising is fifteen cents a line, and none 
is solicited except such as is likely to 
be profitable. Among the announce- 
ments carried are those of gasoline en- 
gines, sawmills, harrows, sewing ma- 
chines, wire fences, seeds, agricultural 
journals, incubators, lands and a host 
of others. The publication certainly 
looks prosperous. 





C— 
NOT FOR FISHERMEN, BUT FOR 
ADVERTISERS. 


FarmincTon, Me,, February 21, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The idea has repeatedly occurred to me 
that owners of sporting camps, fishing re- 
sorts, hotels in Maine and other parts of 
New England, should use the pages of 
Printers’ Ink, also the manufacturers of 
arms and sporting goods. The trades men- 
tioned spend every year large sums of money 
for ads in local papers, in special journals 
devoted to hunting and fisking; still, I vent- 
ure to say that an ad in Printers’ Ink 
would overlap all these mediums with very 
few exceptions, bring more profitable results, 
and when figured on the basis of quality, and 
also quantity, would be cheaper than any of 
the other mediums. This proposition may 
seem a little odd at the first glance, but just 
consider the matter a minute. 

1. There isn’t a sporting paper afloat that 
has the average weekly circulation of Print- 
ERs’ INK, 

2. There isn’t a sporting paper afloat that 
has the same percentage of the particular 
attention and perusal the year round, by 
men that need and take a vacation during 
the year, and spend money freely during such 
a period. 

3. There is no other paper published where 
any well-displayed advertisement receives so 
much notice as in Printers’ INK. 

I hope Printers’ Inx will mildly judge the 
value of advice given by a pupil to its master ; 
but think of the money wasted by railroads 
hotels, sporting resorts, manufacturers 0: 
arms and sporting goods, that could all be 
profitably spent in Printers’ Ink, and you 
will admit that the advice is worth consider- 
ing, and worth to be tried in a practical way. 

Yours very truly, Cuar.es J. ZinGG. 


PRINTERS’ INK might do good serv- 
ice to such advertisers; but such ad- 
vertisements would injure PRINTERS’ 
InK. Such patronage will not be re- 
fused if offered: but it is not sought.— 
[Ep. P. I. 
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IS KRAMER KRAZY? 


Office of cs 
“Tue Ocean.Garove Timrs,”’ 
W. H. Beegle, Editor and Publisher. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Feb. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The notice that Printers’ INK’ occastonal- 
ly takes an interest in reviewing peculiar ad- 
vertising propositions, | beg to hand you one 
herewith which you may consider worthy of 


dissection. 
If you can make any use of the production 
kindly do so, and oblige, W.H. Bescue. 


Inp. MineRAL SprinGs, Ind., Feb. 12, 1898. 
Pub.** Times,” Ocean Grove, N. J 

DEAR Sir—We take pleasure in advising 
you that we have recently come into posses- 
sion of the business formerly conducted by the 
Hobb’s Remedy Company, and will continue 
the manufacture of the good old Dr. Hobb’s 
Sparagus Pills. (Booklet and sample inclos- 
ed) We want to test the pulling jatstrd of 

our paper, with a large space for Sparagus 
ills, as well as for No-To-Bac and Carcarets. 

To start the ball rolling we will give you 
a contract for two inches space for Cascarets 
one year as specified below: 

Space—r. One inch display—electrotyped. 

2. One-half inch readers—to be set up in 
your office in the body type of your paper. 

Posir1on— Display, bottom of regular news 
column, and wholly alongside reading matter. 

Readers, to have = among regular 
news—in separate columns. 

For this service we will pay you $1.50 per 
inch per year, with the privilege of using ad- 
ditional space at the same rate so that we can 
commence advertising Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus 
Pills and No-To-Bac at any time without 
making a new contract. 

If you have confidence in your publication 
as a developer of business, the information 
contained herein will act as a gentle hint for 
you to get the contract. 

Please indicate your acceptance hereon, 
and we will at once send you contract for 
signature. Very — yours, 

Srertinc Remepy Company, 
H. L. Kramer. 

The Ocean Grove 7imes hasa J K L 
circulation rating in the American 
Newspaper Directory, and this is gen- 
erally thought to mean about 600 cop- 
ies. If Mr. Kramer offers to pay $1.50 
per inch per year for space in a paper 
with 600 circulation, that is equivalent 
to $18 a year for 12 inches, or 6 cents 
per issue for 12 inches in each hun- 
dred copies. At 6 cents per issue for 
each hundred copies the Chicago Rec- 
ord, with its 200,000 circulation, would 
be entitled to $120 for each issue, or 
$37,440 for a year, but will do the 
work for less than a quarter of that 
sum, or $8,648.64. It would appear, 
therefore, that Mr. Kramer is offering 
a good deal more than a fair propor- 
tionate price to the Ocean Grove paper. 
Such recklessness will be the ruin of 
this man Kramer if he keeps on. 

——_<+o>—__—_ 


THE best circular is a newspaper 
that circulates. 
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ANOTHER OLD-TIMER WAKES UP. 


San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 9, 1898. 
Editor af Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with no small pleasure the re- 
cent contributions to and the editorial articles 
in Printers’ Ink, pro and con, concerning 
the value of the weekly newspaper. 

Printers’ Inx is wrong. | It is entirely and 
wholly wrong. I donot presume to say why 
it is wrong, zd est, how it comes to be wrong, 
but it 7s wrong, none the less... Printers’ Ink 
knows more about advertising than any other 
crc Pgsacor on earth, but, after all, it is only a 

uman product. The product of men, and 
men, no matter how bright or how wise, are 
liable to err ; so Priwturs’ Ink has erred. 

The day of the weekly newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium is not past, and in these our 
times, or in those for a long period to follow, 
it will not be. 

I have not paid a weekly newspaper 
in years and I never did publish a weekly for 
long. If I have any bias, it is the other way. 
But anybody who strikes at the country 
weekly is striking at somebody who is not 
down yet, and who is, moreover, a mighty 
useful member of the community. 

In certain sections of the East marvelous 
news gathering facilities and equally marvel- 
ous transportation and distribution facilities 
have served to help the great dailies to sup- 
plant, to an extent, the country weekly even 
in the rural districts. Yet even there I doubt 
not that the rural weekly still has a distinct 
value and usefulness for advertisers, particu- 
larly among the farming element, which no 
other epee can supply. 

In the great West a man might as well"try 
to catch a whale with a minnow seine as to 
reach all, or the greater part, of possible pa- 
trons by confining himself to dailies, and the 

est has some mighty fine dailies, dailies 
that give better service for the money than 
many Eastern dailies do, too. 

This is all argument. I might almost say 
it is dogmatic, but it is true. 

Now take instances of facts, a few, as they 
occur to me, here and there over the West. 

Pocatello, Idaho, is a brisk, prosperous 
little town of 5,000 people, with a fine coun- 
try a in every direction. There is 
no daily published nearer than 175 miles 
away. The Salt Lake Daily Tribune sells 
perhaps fifty or seventy-five copies there 
the Boise Statesman half as many, I should 
judge ; the Salt Lake Hera/d and the Butte 
Miner each sell a few copies there also. 
There you have used four dailies and reached, 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty pospie all in 
the town, the country untouched. On the 
other hand the Pocatello Weekly Tribune, 
for instance, which you credi with 1,200 
circulation (smallest edition in the year of 
’95) in 1896, circulates, I have every reason 
to believe, more than a thousand copies each 
week in and around Pocatello, and, like all 
weekly papers, each copy is read by the home 
people, and read several times, while the 
dailies are taken by the business men and 
politicians and read more or less hastily. 

Eagle Pass, Texas, has a population of 
probably 3,000 people. No daily newspaper 
except the San Antonio Z.xfress circulates 
there to any extent, and perhaps one hundred 
copies of the Express are read there each 
day. The Eagle Pass Guide, though the A. 
N. D. did not rate its circulation high in 
1896,circulates,I believe, between 500 and 1,c00 
copies in and about Eagle Pass each week,and 
the same further general remarks may be ap- 
plied to this as in the case of Pocatello. 
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Ventura, Cal., is a beautiful and prosperous 
town of 3,000 people. The Los Angeles Vaily 
Times sells perhaps sixty Rpg there, the 
Los Angeles Vai/y Herald a few, and the 
Santa Barbara Dai/y Press a few; all told, 
perhaps a hundred of these papers find their 
way to Ventura, not more, certainly; three 
dailies used to reach a hundred people. There 
is at least one weekly paper there that I be- 
lieve circulates a thousand copies each week 
in Ventura and its surroundings and through 
the Ojai Valley. These papers go into the 
hands of prosperous fruit raisers, etc., who 
can not be better reached in any other: way, 
and again the same general remarks concern- 
“oe preceding cases apply. 

hese are not exceptional cases at all. The 
whole West would come under a general rule 
on this point, and the rule would fit. 

How about this? 

Rosert S. Dovs.epay. 


Mr. Doubleday’s facts are all right, 
but his conclusions are all wrong. Ad- 
vertisers dont try to reach everybody 
at anycost. What they do try to do 


is to reach the largest proportion at- 


the most moderate cost. To reach your 
great grandmother in an old ladies’ 
home, a postal card is the best adver- 
tising medium—perhaps the only one 
sure to get there. There are some peo- 
ple who can only be reached through a 
local paper. There are others who do 
noteven read at all; but the medium 
to give the advertiser the best service 
for his money is the daily paper, and a 
million can be expended in dailies to 
advantage before a single weekly need 
be touched. —{Ep. P. I. 

It is related, by an eye witness, that 
when the editor of the National Ad- 
vertiser was carrying out his contract 
for what he called ‘‘ punching the 
editor of the Fourth Estate,” Mr. Eiker 
first grasped Mr. Birmingham by the 
central portion of his waistcoat and 
pressed him with his strong left arm 
over the favorable resting place afford- 
ed by a roller-top desk. Mr. Eiker 
then punched the said Birmingham 
with his right hand—not with very 
great severity, but with a sort of per- 
sistency that bore some resemblance to 
‘the motion of a steamboat walking- 
beam, and every time that Mr. Eiker 
punched, the eye witness says, Birm- 
ingham gave out a noise that was the 
cause of a good deal of amusement to 
onlookers, notably to Mr. Halsted, who 
smiled in a way that was disgraceful. 
Each of Mr. Eiker’s blows seemed to 
produce the noise spoken of, which 
another onlooker described asa sort of 
** scrunching.”’ 





WHEN in doubt where to advertise 
use the daily paper. 


‘with this op 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Some years ago a small knot of artists in 
San Francisco became offended at the sheet 
iron statue of Dr. Cogswell, which that den- 
tal philanthropist had presented to the city, 
and which disfigured the corner of Drumm 
and California streets. This dreadful 
thing had been presented to the city by Dr, 
Cogswell. After it had been erected it re- 
mained, to the increasing rage and anger of 
the artists. They talked over its removal 
many times, and finally one night, shortly 
after midni; he, they repaired to the spot and 
hauled it down. The next day the super- 
visors hauled it away. The sodeitel still re- 
mains; but that will probably soon go also. 
In the meantime, the same knot of artists 
have become offended by the gigantic sign of 
alocal firm of ready-made c Eien dealers, 
who have erected on one of the magnificent 
hills adjacent a long line of letters spellin 
their firm name, and which, sharply outline 
against the western sky, affront the artists 
and astonish the stranger. On a recent night 
the art-lovers loaded themselves into cabs 
and drove over to the suburbs, climbing the 
mee hill, intent upon making away with this 
vandal sign. They took with them axes and 
saws, but after they had worked for two and 
a half hours removing one of the letters, 
they concluded that it was too much work 
for artists. Abandoning their task, they re- 
turned to the city. The net results were the 
demolition of one letter and a bill of twenty- 
seven dollars for cab hire.—Argonaut. 


poi 5 a eb 
SENSIBLE ADVERTISING. 
Sensible advertising is the best advertising 
onearth. A new idea is worthless unless it 
is also a good idea. We often see advertisers 
going to extremes in order to attract atten- 
tion, To attract attention to an ad is easy 
enough; but how to take care of this atten- 
tion when you secure it—that is the question: 
To offend, to disgust, to disappoint the per- 
son whose attention is attracted to your ad is 
to fail utterly. It were better that he had 
never heard loom or your business. Use any 
sensible means of attracting this attention. 
Then make sure that you take proper care of 
it. Use, preferably, an illustration, a catch 
word, or a catch phrase that illustrates or 
emphasizes some feature of your business ; 
then when you have the reader’s attention 
tell him just why you are paying out your 
got money for the privilege of talking to 
im by means of printers’ ink. This is in- 
deed simple enough, but hundreds of adver- 
tisers fail to do it. You certainly mean busi- 
ness. You have something to sell. Tell this 
mayo customer what it is, how Fred it is 
and on what terms you sell it. Tell him pre- 
cisely what he wishes to know, if interested. 
You need not “ write a book” about it. Use 
just the right words to burn the facts in on 
is mind.—Agricultural Advertising. 





ADVERTISING VS. SALESMEN. 
Advertising has advantages over the ordi- 
nary salesman in obtaining an interview. It 
can usually get inside the prospective buyer’s 
office door and upon his desk. It can usually 
reach a vantage point which the flesh and 
blood salesman wildly covets, that of getting 
face to face with a customer. at it does 
rtunity depends upon its char- 
acter, and this includes its writing and print- 
ing. In these days of competition and ad- 
vertising it has to be pretty good if it keeps 
out of the waste basket. It has to be glib of 
tongue and handsome to do its work even 
after it has secured an audience.—Ad Tagics. 
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The Largest Daily Circulation 
in the South. 


The Advertisers’ Guarantee Company swears that the 
WASHINGTON TIMES 22. a,cucustion 38,000 


exceeding.........++ 








under a bond of $50,000. Free copies, exchanges and 
samples are mot counted! & 2% 2 2S SF wt 





“WAITING FOR THE EXTRA.” 


The American Newspaper Directory, Lord & ‘Thomas’ Directory, 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory, and those directories issued by leading 
agencies, give the circulation of the WASHINGTON TIMES. ‘The 
advertiser therefore knows exactly what he is paying for. ‘There is no 
doubt, no guesswork about it. Advertising in such a paper pays with- 
out question. It is the only one-<ent paper in the District of Columbia. 

Write FOR RATES 


GEORGE F, KINNEAR, 
Man 


Wasumeton, D. C, AGER ForgiGn ADVERTISING 
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MR. HENRY BRIGHT. 


HIS: VIEWS. UPON THE COMPARATIVE 
MERITS OF THE BOSTON *‘JOURNAL.” 


The Little Schoolmaster was visiting 
in the office of one of his pupils recent- 
ly, a man who. spends considerable 
money for advertising, and while there 
in came Mr. Henry Bright, the special 
agent in New York for. the Boston 
Aereai: Mr. Bright proceeded. to 
solicit an advertisement for insertion in 
the Journa/, and thereupon the adver- 
tiser said: ‘‘ I have just made a con- 
tract with the Chicago Record for six 
inches double column, to appear daily 
for one year. I had to pay for it as 
much as anybody would have to pay 
for the same service; there was no 
favoritism“and no. bargain, but i will 
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give you that order, Henry, for the Bos- 
eg ena a thesamé terms; that is,I 
will give you just as many dollars a 
year for every thousand copies you 
print of the Yournal as I pay the 
Chicago Record per year per thousand 
copies.” Henry did not wait to learn 
what the price was, but after some con- 
versation going to show that the Jour- 
nal is above entering into that sort of 
competition, Henry turned on his heel 
and went out. The following is a 
portion of the conversation as taken 
down by the Little Schoolmaster, who, 
besides being a teacher of the art of 
advertising, is an expert stenographer 
as well: 

Special Agent Bright— Haven’t [ heard you 
say the Chicago News and Record are the 
cheapest papers to advertise in in America? 

Unknown Advertiser— You don’t claim that 
the Boston Journal is cheaper? 


S. A. B.—I know nothing about the Mews 
and Record. 

U. A.—You would not advise me to adver- 
tise in the Boston Yournad until I had adver- 
tised in allthe other papers that give more 
circulation for a dollar, would ao 

S. A. B.—I am not advising you how toad- 
vertise your own business. You have been 
at that anumber of years, and your success 
or failure is doubtless due to your sagacity 
or lack of it. I don’t. know anything about 
— business. Iam simply giving you the 

eading Republican newspaper of New Eng- 
land at what I consider a cheap rate —at what 
is usually considered a cheap rate. 

U. A.—Do you think a thousand copies of 
the Boston /ournail is worth more than a 
thousand copies of the Chicago Record ? 

S. A. B.—For influence and weight with 
the readers, yes. 

U. A.—For advertisers? 

S. A, B.—Advertising is dependent upon a 
good many things. If you are a quantity 
man entirely, why then you only cover one 
side of the question, You can not buy the 
Chicago 77iéune’s space at the same rate 
that you pay for the Chicago Record. I can 
sell you space in the Buffalo Times cheaper 
per thousand copies than I could sell you 
space in the Boston Journal. 

U. A.—Do you think a thousand copies of 
the Boston ¥ournad worth more to an adver- 
tiser of a lee medicine than a thousand 
copies of the Chicago Record ? 

e A. B.—I don’t know anything about the 
Chicago Record’s merits. T ina a patent 
medicine has been made a success by the use 
of.the Boston Yourna/ alone, 

U. A.—What makes you think a thousand 
copies of the Boston Journal worth more 
than a thousand copies of the Chicago Record? 

S. A. B.—I say that I know nothing about 
the Record, but I do know that a patent medi- 
cine in Boston has been established there 
with an excellent sale by the use of the Your- 
nai alone. 

U.A.—I offered you a 12-inch advertisement 
to bi in the Boston Yournal every day, daily 
and Sunday, at the rate per thousand that 
the Chicago Record charges, and you laughed. 
Why did you laugh? 

S. A. B.—Why, it seemed to me that the 
Journal had nothing to do with the Record. 

U. A.—If we should contract with you for 
an advertisement in the pommel and then 
should go to the 7raveler and consent to 
pay them twice as much per thousand as we 
paid X°%; would you think we were wise ? 

S. A. B.—Il am not talking about the 7rav- 
eler. 1 am representing the /ourma/ and not 
representing it in comparison with the 7rav- 
eler or any other paper. 

U. pers, “os would claim then, Mr. Bright, 
that a man ought to give you an order for 
the /ournai without any regard to the prices 
charged by any other paper. 

S. A. B.—I think every paper should stand 
on its own bottom. ' 

. A.—By a paper standing on its own 
bottom do you mean that it should get two 
or four or eight times as much as other 
papers ? 

S. A. B.—Why certainly, if there is a rea- 
son for its getting it. 

U. A.—But suppose there is not any 
reason? 

S. A. B.—Why should you pay the New 
Vork Fvening Post 25 or 30cts. aline when— 

U. A.—I don't. 

S. A. B.—You consider the New York 
Post is worth the price it asks? 

U. A.—t am not advertising in the Zven- 
ing Post. 
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S. A. B.—Do you consider the New York 
Evening Post worth the price it asks ? 

U. A.—Not fora patent medicine. 

S. A. B.—Then there must be a good man 
fools that are advertising in that paper. 
see a number of patent medicines advertised 
in that ra and they seem— 

U. A.—Do you think the Boston Yourna/ 
has about the same sort of circulation that 
the New York Post has as to quality ? 

S. A. B.—Yes, to a very large degree. It 
has that quality and more quantity. 

W.A.—Is not the Boston Jowrnal as 
sensational as the New York ¥ournad ? 

A, B.—Well, if you think so, you simpl 
show your ignorance of the Boston Yourna/. 

W. A.—Does not the Boston Yournad aim 
to be ‘as sensational as the New York 
Journal? 

S. A. B.—I think that question is answered 
by my previous answer. 

Ww. BDo ou think an advertiser can 
afford to pay for his advertisement in the 
Boston Yourna/ per thousand more than he 
can in any other Boston paper ? 

S. A. B.—The Boston /ournad last year 
gained 1,187 columns of advertising over the 
previous year and made the largest gain in 
that respect of any newspaper that publishes 
its records. That being the case I think it 
sufficiently answers your question. 

U. A.—Is the camer Fda —— 
terprising paper than the Chicago Record ? 

¢ A. Bt don't know that it is. 

U. A.—Is it a more respectable paper than 
the Record f : 

S. A. B.—I have nothing to say against the 
character of the Record. 

a A.—Is it taken by a better class of peo- 
e? 

F S. A. B.—There is a distinct difference be- 
tween Western and Eastern papers. 

U. A.—Are the Western papers generally 
dearer or cheaper ? 

S. A. B.—As a general rule they are dearer. 

U. A.—I still fail to get, Mr. Bright, any 
reason why you think the Boston /ourna/ 
worth more perthousand to 9 patent medicine 
advertiser than the Boston Traveler or the 
Boston Post or the Boston Globe or the Chi- 
cago Record. 

.A. B.—Have you ever used the Boston 
Fournal? 

U. A.—Yes. And I still offer you, Mr. 
Bright, the 6-inch double column advertise- 
ment for every issue of the Boston Fournal 
for a year, at the same net ee a per 
thousand at which it is accepted by the 
Chicago Record, and I assure you that we pay 
the Chicago Record every cent they would 
ask of anybody for the same space. 

S. A. B.—We are not doing business on 
the Chicago Record’s rate card or on the rate 
card of any other paper. 

U. hates don’t ask, Mr. Bright, how 
much we pay the Chicago Recor. 

. A. B.--It is entirely immaterial to me 
whether you pay them a— 

U. A.—You feel confident, Mr. Bright, do 
you not, that the /ourmai’s rate would not 
come within sixteen rows of apple trees of 
the Record’s rate? 

S. A. B.—The Journal has nothing to do 
with the Xecord or apple trees. It has but 
one rate—zs cents a line without extra 
charges for cuts—and that rate has never been 
broken. 

U. A.—Do you know that the Boston 
Journal prints as many aS 40,000 copies a 


day? 

rf A. B.—I am confident that the Boston 
Journal prints over 70,000 copies a day and 
sells them. Anybody from your establish- 
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ment is at perfect liberty to go and examine 
into the matter at any time. 

U. A,—But at the same time they will not 
furnish circulati 

S A. B.—Because so many so-called state- 
ments are burlesques. I would pay the ex- 
penses of anybody from this office who would 
go to Boston to investigate, 

U. A.—What would’ be the use of investi- 
gating? If the Journal would not tell what 
its edition is what would bethe use of inves- 
tigating it? 

¢ A. B.—AsI said before; the matter of 
st has b such a burlesque that 
truth seems to be a good deal at adiscount. 

U. A.—Who makes untruthful statements, 
for instance ? 

S. A. B.—I am not prepared to specify., 

U. A.—Do you doubt the correctness of the 
Boston Glode’s statement ? 

S. A. B.—I have nothing to say with regard 
to the statement of any papers. 

U. A.—Do you know that the Boston Globe 
is the only Boston paper that does make a 
definite statement ? 

S. A. B.—I don’t know anything about it. 


——__+or 

FE es weed Soom: axe SOLICITORS. : 

me newspapers have a queer way o 

spreading the gospel of seal advertising. 

beir best solicitor is kept busy running after 
the regular advertisers, encouraging them to 
furnish lots of copy. The small and occa- 
sional advertiser is trusted to the tender mer- 
cies of acheaper man, probably a new one who 
is sent out as an experiment, and one who as 
likely as not knows little about practical ad- 
vertising and cares less. Thus it is that in 
every large city the open field from which the 
ranks of the regular advertisers must be re- 
cruited is being continually canvassed by 
green men. In every city there are a large 
number of business men who have about half 
decided to become advertisers. They have 
at least given it serious thought. This is the 
really good solicitor’s glorious opportunity. 
He acts as a counselor frst and a canvasser 
afterward. He can give the prospective ad- 
vertiser the very information he is thirsting 
for. He can advise as to the amount of space, 
frequency of insertion, change of copy, anda 
hundred details that will enable his paper’s 
new patron to start right. This is the true 
province of the first-class ad solicitor. 

The other kind of solicitor does no such 
thing. He thinks he can serve his paper in 
only one way—by bringing in fat contracts. 
He would rather hypnotize his subject than 
to educate him. Often he succeeds. He leads 
the inexperienced merchant to believe that ail 
he has to do to double his business is to sign 
a big contract with this particular paper, 
which is the only one that really has a circu- 
lation of unsteen thousand daily. Tne man 
of business takes a mad plunge. He antici- 
pates a rush of trade. The trade rushes else- 
where just about as it used to. He pays his 
advertising bills, says “‘damn"’ in italics, 
and it is useless to talk advertising to him 
again for five years. 

The solicitor is the only man on a news- 
paper who gets close enough to the advertiser 
to guide him in his first attempts. He can 
show him the way or head him direct for the 
ditch, according to his honesty or intelligence. 
For this reason a newspaper should not put 
boys and blind men on the street to do its 
missionary work.—A a-Writer. 


THE REAL COST. 
The real cost of advertising is not the price 
per inch, but the price per inch per thousand 
papers.— Lowell (Mass.) Sun. 
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ADVERTISING TEUTONIC, 





MR. ADOLPH LIEBMANN GIVES HIS AD- 
VERTISING VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES, 





The scene from Richard Wagner’s 
‘* Nibelungen Lied,’’ adopted by the 
S. Liebmann’s Sons Co. for the adver- 
tisement of their Teutonic Malt Ex- 
tract, is peculiarly felicitous. Every- 
b..dy has become familiar with it. The 
figure of the tired and storm-beaten 
Siegmund, as he lies on the rude floor 
of the hut of Hunding, when Hund- 
ing’s wife, the good angel, restores 
him with a copious horn of meth, is 
accepted by the Liebmanns as the 
herald of their tonic. 

Alluding to this in conversation with 
Mr. Adolph Liebmann, at the offices 
of the company in Brooklyn, that gen- 
tleman said to the representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

“Yes, and I think, too, that we 
have been even more fortunate in the 
selection of the word ‘Teutonic’ for 
our Malt Extract. ‘There is naturally 
the advantage of the latter part of the 
word tonic, a description of the 
article, and.also the association of the 
favorite Teutonic beverage, of whose 
constituents, malts and hops, all malt 
extracts are made. The associa- 
tion is a most happy one, since all 
modern science and doctors are agreed 
that in most cases no upbuilder is com- 
parable to a tonic of this description.” 

‘About your advertising, Mr. 
Liebmann——”’ 

“*Oh, we are not doing as much at 
present as we have been and as we ex- 
pect to do in the future. For the 
present we are trying to 
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hope to hold the trade or make 
new. In my opinion, the greatest 
benefit of advertising is to be obtained 
in building up a business. Once this 
is accomplished, even in these days of 
fierce competition, the inertia will 
maintain it to some extent.” 

** What is your yearly outlay?” 

**T wouldn’t want to state ; but you 
can believe from the extent we are in 
evidence that it isa stiff sum. Both 
newspaper and outdoor display run into 
money. 

‘* Are you in other kinds of adver- 
tising, also?” 

‘* None, except sending free samples 
to doctors, and circularizing. For the 
latter purpose we get up an occasional 
booklet. We started in to make a can- 
vass of the medical profession, but find- 
ing out that the doctors do not like to 
be pestered by too much persistence, 
we contented ourselves by sending them 
samples. We find this works well, and 
if they want to know more, thenwe call 
on them, We would not like to dilate 
upon our system of circularizing, be- 
cause it is something which has cost us 
much time and trouble to evolve, but it 
is thorough, constant and frequent. 
The lists are of our own selection, and 
the result of years of accumulation and 
sifting.” 

“You couldn’t get very numerous 
lists from your inquiries ?” 

“Oh, no. They are only a small 
proportion. In fact we can not, nor do 
we in any way try to find out how many 
replies our advertisements evoke. That, 
of course, makes it impossible to dis- 
cover with any degree of accuracy how 
directly valuable a medium may be. 





estimate the momentum [ 
we have received from 
the great volume of ad- 
vertising = have done 
in the 

“Do nel find that you 
get results from old ad- 
vertising ?” 

“Yes, wedo. We get 
the evidence in a thou- 
sand ways. For instance, 
it rings in new cus 
tomers even. But its 
main strength lies in the 
fact that we have little 
difficulty in retaining old 
customers made through 
it. Ofcourse, if we did 
not do all in our power 
to make Teutonic ever 
better, we could not ! 
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This is because all the sales are made 
through drug stores, But from the 
circularizing lists we get about 40 fer 
cent of returms, We consider that 
pretty successful work. It is an earn- 
est to us that our lists are above par.” 

‘‘ I imagine that your advertisements 
in publications embrace almost all 
classes of mediums ?” 

‘I'll leave you to judge by giving 
you some of them, Weare in nearly 
all the New York and Brooklyn dailies, 
both morning and evening. The Sun, 
World, Times, Post, Tribune, Press, 
Staats Zeitung, Revue, Morgen Jour- 
nal, Evening Sun, Evening World, 
Telegram, Mail and Express, German 
Herold, News, Journal, and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Inthe Brooklyn Zagie, 
Times, Citizen, and Standard-Unton, 
Coming to general publications, our 
medical list embraces the Medical 
Brief, Apotheke-Zeitung, Merck's 
Market Report, Haus Doktor, Medical 
World, the Pharmaceutical Era, Bos- 
ton Medical Journal, and Montreal 
Medical Journal. Then we have yearly 
contracts with a great number, of whom 
the following are some, which I shall 
give you without classifying: Scien- 


tific American, American Grocer, 
Seventh Regiment Gazette, Fudge, 
Puck Life, Truth, Vogue, Town 


Topics, Brooklyn Life, Harlem Life, 
American Hebrew, Fewish Messenger, 
Hebrew Standard, Hebrew World, 
Figaro, Menorah Monthly, Forum, 
Good Days, Munsey's, Donahoe's, Out- 
ing, Peterson’s, Rider and Dpiver, 
Illustrated American, Harper's Week- 
ly, and Frank Leslie’s Weekly. These 
are not nearly all, but quite enough to 
show how comprehensive is our list. 
We go into the theater programmes, 
too, quite a bit, nor must I omit that 
special programmes, too, almost invari- 
ably are patronized by us.” 

“ You select display, generally ?” 

“Yes, nearly always, and usually 
take liberal space, believing it hardly 
worth while to curtail on that. We 
sometimes use reading notices, but 
comparatively seldom. Among our 
advertisements in the dailies were cer- 
tain colored ones in the Sunday sup- 
plements. Besides our regular medical 
list we also appear in all the catalogues 
issued by such houses as McKesson & 
Robbins, Charles N. Crittenton, Lehn 
& Fink, Parke, Davis & Co., and the 
Pacific Drug Supply Co.” 

“ That is indeed a formidable list.” 

‘* Yet our greatest efforts after all are 
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in outdoor display. We acquire dead 
walls and fences wherever we can, but 
principally in the Eastern part of the 
country, We are on all the railroads 


-in and about New York, in the ferry 


slips and on the Polo Grounds, besides 
all other favorable vantage points 
throughout and around New York.” 

“How about advertising novel- 
ties ?” 

‘“‘Never go into them or schemes. 
We simply keep on hammering away in 
these eminently conservative lines.’ 

** Do you advertise anything but the 
Malt Extract?” 

‘* We advertise our beer, but not on 
nearly such an extensive scale. We 
center our efforts here on our Wurz- 
burger brand, which we advertise right 
along, principally in the German 
papers. In this connection, one sur- 
prising fact is developed. Replies 
come to us from sources which German 
advertisements can not possibly evoke. 
We must presume that they come from 
the personal recommendations of our 
German customers. Most of our re- 
sults from beer advertising, or at least 
an astonishingly large proportion, come 
from outside of the city.”’ 

** Through whom do you place?” 

“Entirely through Mr. Morris 
Heimerdinger, of the World Build- 
ing.” J. W. ScHwartTz. 


THE RETAILER’S ADVERTISING. 

A writer in the Clothing Gazette says: 

We are facing a very serious adver- 
tising problem Fate oe one that must 
sooner or later be settled. I refer to the 
entrance into the field of the free advertise- 
ment. Manufacturers are now helping 
retailers to sell their goods, and one of the 
methods employed is to furnish the retailer 
with ready-made ads, cuts, posters and 
window cards. Now, this means that the 
retailer is to be relieved of the trouble as 
well as the expense of getting up his own 
advertisements. Many retailers have ac- 
cepted this help and have profited by it. 
Now, the problem is to sotthe who is to get 
the ads and who is not to get them. Each 
wholesaler will get out his matter and then 
he gives it to his customers, Of course, it 
can only be used by one customer in a town. 

The only fault that a retailer can find 
with this new system lies in the loss of 
individuality. ¢ ceases to give his ads as 
much thought as formerly, and little by little 
he becomes a careless, never-do-well adver- 
tiser. A man must k his hand in—he 
must keep up his study. He must not neglect 
the work that others are doing. Advertising 
is not regarded ee enough by the 
average merchant. It should be given the 
most careful consideration, for it is t 
mirror in which the public sees the shop. 





THE QUESTION. 
The question is no longer: “To 
or not to advertise,’”’ but “ where ?’’ 
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RESTING ON ONE'S OARS. 
By John S. Grey. 

There are a good many advertisers 
who do not always use newspaper space 
—they have ‘‘ off’’ seasons, when they 
‘rest on their oars,’’ as the saying 
goes. While a rest is a very desirable 
thing at times, and occasionally inevit- 
able, even in advertising, it is not wise 
to let the rest mean complete)inaction. 
You may have noticed in a boat race 
that the crew that gets a long way 
ahead, though it may begin to pull a 
slower stroke, or even ‘‘rest on its 
oars,” keeps a sharp lookout on its op- 
ponents all the same, and the first sign 
of a spurt on the latter’s part results in 
redoubled efforts by the leaders. 

So in advertising, though you may 
temporarily cease your efforts, believ- 
ing that you have outdistanced your 
competitors, it is necessary to keep 
your wits about you, and your eyes 
open all the time, for there is nothing 
more likely to tempt your rivals to ac- 
tion than your inactivity. While they 
may have little hope of catching you 
while you are still running, the temp- 
tation to overhaul you is great when 
they see you stop altogether. 

Advertisers should at all times be on 
the alert, whether they are in the news- 
papersor not. Even when ‘‘resting,” 
careful watch should be kept upon 
what other advertisers are doing, and 
the shrewd merchant or manufacturer 
will not let any of his competitors take 
any advantage of him.in.the way of 
currying favor with the public. The 
first effort of a rival should be promptly 
noted, and as quickly counteracted by 
equal or better advertising. 

For this reason there can not be any 
really fixed time for a general adver- 
tiser, or any other advertiser, to ‘* rest 
on his oars.’’ His vacation, or period 
of idleness, will depend chiefly upon 
what his competitors are doing. His 
rest must not partake of the nature of 
sleep, or he will wake up from his busi- 
ness lethargy some morning to find the 
story of the ‘‘ tortoise and the hare’’ 
fully exemplified in his case, and the 
rivals that he thought he had outdis- 
tanced passing him by at a rapid rate. 

The penalty of resting on the oars 
has been shown in a good many in- 
stances. It is invariably a setback for 
the advertiser. He can’t drift with the 
tide—it is against him. He must keep 
on pulling to make any headway. Pub- 
lic favor is a turbulent river with vary- 
ing tides, upon which standing still 
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means drifting back. Only the long, 
steady stroke can secure progress. Not 
until the desired port is safely reached 
is it wise to ‘‘rest on your oars.” 


Pu: heitsmcne 
TRADES EXHIBITIONS IN ENGLAND, 
A Plymouth (Eng.) correspondent of Print- 

ERs’ Ink sends the following observations on 

what we in America call “ food shows ”’: 

On two occasions during the past five 
months we have exhibited at a trades exhibi- 
tion. Each exhibition was held in the same 
hall and our stand was equally as good as to 
position, size, etc., on each occasion. 

_ The first exhibition was admission free by 
tickets distributed by the stall-holders and 
others, or else by a small charge at entrance, 
Our stand being one at which sales were ef- 
fected as well as goods on view, we had an 
opportunity of testing immediate results and 
at this exhibition we did very well ; but at 
the second one we did scarcely any business. 

The second exhibition contained handsome 
stands representing the following firms 
amongst others: Bovril, Keen’s Mustard,Van 
Houten’s Cocoa, Richmond’s Gas Cooking 
Stoves, Hovis Bread. 

Now, surely, such firms as these desire 
fairly good-class ople to see their goods 
yet this exhibition has been ‘‘admission free’ 
to any one from the first day of opening. 

These firms are part promoters of this ex- 
hibition, which gots te town to town 
Groughent England, and it is surprising 
that, for their own interests, they do not carry 
out their original methods of admission, viz.: 
‘Admission by complimentary invitation 
tickets, judiciously distributed to good 
householders in each district.”” At any rate, 
such could be done for the first week of each 
exhibition, so as to give the better class of 
people an opportunity of seeing the exhibi- 
tion in comfort. Good-class people will not 
go into such a mob asa free show is com- 
pelled to bring. 

Many of the exhibitors gave away small 
articles, samples, etc., as we ourselves did ; 
our attendant at the stand informs us that 
during the second week the same people 
would come in every day, either in the hope 
of getting more “free samples” or to pass 
away the time, so that although apparently 
there were many thousands in the exhibi- 
tion during the a. it was,in very 
many instances, simply the same people over 
again, All this mom be avoided by the 
other mode of admission. 

At Van Houten’s stand could be obtained 
a free sample to take away, or for two cents 
a can of cocoa, biscuit and serviette ; and an- 
other firm who make a specialty of both tea 
and hams, a cup of tea and a ham sandwich 
was obtainable for two cents. At these two 
stands “‘ a good trade’ was done with servant 
girls, lads and others, but to what extent it 
was ‘‘ good advertising” we will leave your 
readers to judge. o lady would care to 
patronize these in such a crowd. 


READY FOR SAINTHOOD. 

An exchange says in its obituary of a resi- 
dent: ‘* He was a man of spotless integrity, 
a successful business man, a gi advertiser, 
and he always had his job printing done at 
home.” — National Advertiser. 











DOLLARS AND SENSE. 
Common sense is frequently better capital 
than unlimited money. The first can create 
the latter, but all the cash in the world won’t 
make common sense. 
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Hlave you seen 


The Illustrated .... 
Saturday Me gazine 


issued by 


The 
Mail and Express 


The Leading Evening Paper 
of New York? 





Magazine advertisers will find this half-tone 
magazine issued with the Saturday MAIL 
AND EXPRESS a medium worth considering. 
It goes into the best homes of New York. It 
has all the value of a high-class magazine. 








The Mail and Express carries more 
display advertising than any other 
evening paper in New York. 


203 Broadway, N. Y. 



































































WHERE “RETURNS” GO TO. 


WHAT Is PAID FOR THEM AND WHAT 
THEY ARE MADE INTO. 





The over issue of a paper—better 
known as “ returns "—is a formidable 
subject and one that involves a seem- 
ingly unnecessary expense. That 
publishers are anxious to increase this 
expense I very much doubt, for every 
method that has ever been devised to 
do away with it has been thoroughly 
tried and tested. The expenses are 
twofold; first, the printing and com- 
missions to the wholesale news com- 
panies, then the counting, tying in 
bundles, and loading on to trucks, all 
to be done for about one-fifth of the 
original cost of white paper, aside from 
any incidental expenses that may accrue 
in getting the issue out. 

I called upon McEwan Bros. Co. 
and saw their representative, who, in 
reply to my question, said : 

‘Yes, we are the people that have 
made it possible for a paper to dispose 
of its over issue at a fair price. A few 
years ago, following the introduction 
and general use of wood pulp paper, 
there was no market whatever for re- 
turns. Of course, they were a nuisance, 
for they occupied more space than they 
were worth and no one wanted them. 
The thought arose couldn’t they be 
made into board, and after many ex- 
periments we invented a method by 
which paper board could be made from 
returns, and naturally old papers are 
of some value to-day. 

** We own the process of manufact- 
ure under letter patents, and our 
products to-day are as staple as sugar.” 

‘* How many tons of paper do you 
use a day?” 

‘*From thirty to forty tons a day is 
our average output. We run higher 
than this at times, but I think forty 
tons a day will prove a fair average.” 

‘*What New York papers do you 
handle direct?” 

** The Herald, Worldand Mail and 
Express.” 

**You don’t mean to say that you 
get from thirty to forty tons of papers 
rom those three papers, do you ?”’ 

** By no means; we get a great many 
from Philadelphia, some from Newark, 
New Jersey, and a number of other 
points.” 

**Do you buy from junk men?” 

**Not as a rule. We prefer paper 
stock men and we buy a great deal 
from them every day. Tn fact, I think 
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T can safely say that every paper pub- 
lished in New York and vicinity comes 
to us sooner or later.” 

‘* What are you paying?”’ 

‘* Prices fluctuate ; they range, how- 
ever, between twenty-five cents and 
forty cents per hundred pounds for 
good paper.” 

‘““What do you mean by ‘good 

r ’ ? ” 

**IT mean by ‘good paper’ papers 
that are smooth and nicely folded, not 
those that have been read and roughly 
folded together again. It makes quite 
a difference to us in what condition 
they are when they arrive at our mills 
in Whippany, New . Jersey. If in 
good condition they go direct to the 
pounders, but if not they have to be 
handled and arranged, and that means 
additional expense to us and less money 
for the seller.”’ 

‘* What means do you take to protect 
the publisher from getting his returns 
back two or three times?” 

‘*The immediate destroying of the 
papers are our best safeguards. As 
soon as the papers are loaded on to our 
trucks we take them to the railroad, 
place them in our cars, seal the doors 
and send them at once to our mills, and 
within thirty hours at the most every 
paper is in pulp. 

** We have been bothered somewhat 
by people trying to get papers, espe- 
cially if a voting contest is held by a 
paper. We could get back the price 
we pay for the papers if we would only 
let them cut the coupons out, but aside 
from the dishonesty of the proceedings 
it would be a great nuisance to us in 
every way, as we want everything done 
as quickly as possible. No, no person, 
no matter who he is, can get into our 
mills without a written ll Visitors 
are not at all welcome. Our work 
must be done quickly, and strange peo- 
ple are apt to get in the way.” 

‘* Does the use of colored ink make 
any difference ?”’ 

**It does. If you will notice, all 
of our board is of a blue tint. This 
virtually is a trade-mark. It is, at any 
rate, a distinctive feature of our news- 
paper board. Another thing that gives 
us a great deal of trouble is the use of 
any other than the regular wood pulp 
e r. We have to take it, of course, 

ut would rather not, as it is only 
good for fillings in three and four ply 
boards. Yes, we are doing at least 
ten times more business than we did 
seven years ago, and from present in- 
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dications, we will have to soon ea- 
large our mills again. We own and 
operate our own railroad. We ship 
toall points of the world and are driv- 
ing the old-fashioned straw board out 
of the market for the purpose of mak- 
ing paper boxes. As I said before, 
our work must be done quickly, so 
you will excuse me if I hurry you 
somewhat, as we are very busy.” 
C,. E. SwWEZEY. 


GOOD BUSINESS ADVICE, 


The following, from a recent issue 
of Shoe and Leather Facts, is worthy 
of the widest publicity ; and that is 
why it is here reproduced : 

It is often the boast of proprietors 
that they know every detail of their 
business and allow nothing to be done 
without their personal attention, point- 
ing with pride to the many details 
which they look after, and, possibly 
in the same breath, expressing regret 
that it leaves them so little time for 
other work, or that their nerves are 
fearfully sensitive. Men who have 
grown up from the factory into re- 
sponsible positions are very apt to be 
of this type, for it is as hard to drop 
details with which they have been 
familiar as it is to remember that 
there are others who can look after 
them just as well—perhaps better—and 
leave their time for more important 
things. It is well to know the details, 
so as to be able to examine them oc- 
casionally, but to attempt to follow 
them continually is not only a waste 
of time, but also prevents attention 
to features of more importance. 

By giving the men in charge of the 
departments full control of them (of 
course, within reasonable limits), hold- 
ing them responsible for the work of 
that department, and offering an in- 
ducement for proper management, the 
details will be looked after and the 
proprietor will have time to devote to 
subjects properly within his sphere. 

The most successful managers are 
those who manage men, not things. 
By selecting the right heads of depart- 
ments, encouraging them to do their 
best, by showing in a substantial man- 
ner that their work is appreciated, and 
devoting the time that is too often spent 
in trifling details in becoming familiar 
with the latest methods, the manager 
or superintendent can suggest im- 
provements to the various departments 
that far outweigh the whole cost of 
some of the details referred to. 
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Before giving too much time to in- 
significant details, which are often of 
little consequence one way or the other, 
it is well to consider whether the 
amount involved is worth the mental 
worry and the time it takes. There 
are men so constituted that they can 
not be content to-allow others to de- 
cide on any details, however small, 
and it is probably useless to try to 
change their ways. Those who are 
just coming into responsible positions, 
however, may see the errors of others 
and profit by them. 





THE TEST. 


‘* What do you think of that for an ad?” 
asked one of those smart alleged expert 
writers of advertisements, scornfully indicat- 
ing the work of some other fellow. 

query was addressed to Charles Bige- 
low, of the Kickapoo Indian Medicine Com- 
pany, and he replied: 

“ The man who pays for the announcement 
is the only person who can answer that. If 
it creates sales it is a advertisement.”’ 

“* Well, whether it does or not,’”’ returned 
the disgruntled, “* I don’t think it is."’ 

The medicine man laughed and remarked : 

“ You remind me of a fellow we had in our 
employ with one of our touring companies. 
He completely wrecked the English language 
in extolling the merits of Sagwa and our other 
remedies, and I must admit that his misuse 
of the mother tongue did jar a on 
my ears, but, Great Scott, how he could sell 
medicine! With the same troupe we had a 
man who spoke as purely as Addison wrote, 
but his sales were wretchedly small, and with 
all his magnificent diction and cultured elo- 
quence he was ornamental but not useful, 
just like some of the advertisements. On a 
visit to the show the friend of Lindley Mur- 
ray called me aside after an ungrammatical 
effort of the other fellow and said, ‘I can’t 
stand that fellow’s English.’”’ 

***T can,’ I answered, * because it pays.’ ”’ 

Just so with the advertisments. The ques- 
tion is, “Does it pay ?” and if it does, it is 
no matter whose views it may conflict with. 

ADVERTISING JAPAN TEA, 

A quasi-official commission has reached 
this country from Japan, charged with the 
duty of giving publicity to the merits of Jap- 
anese teas, and the best methods of preparing 
them as a he commission is plan- 
i n tea bazars in many of the chief 
cities in the United States and Canada, where 
ladies can enjoy a cup of fine Japanese tea 
made by experts, and at the same time receive 
instructions which will enable them to make 
it equally well at home _ More than half the 
tea consumed in the United States and Can- 
ada is of Japanese growth, yet the majority 
of Americans apparently do not understand 
how to prepare it so as to develop the deli- 
cious qualities which it contains. It is be- 
lieved by these gentlemen that, when Amer- 
icans are in possession of the secret of mak- 
in es tea, the consumption in this country 
will ully equal that of Europe in proportion. 
The Japanese Government has appropriated 
a large fund to aid the Japanese tea growers 
and tea merchants in prosecuting this educa- 
tional work, and it is hoped that American 
ladies will be apt students.—Se/f Culture. 
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ADVERTISING GAS. 


HOW A PROGRESSIVE ILLINOIS CON- 
CERN IS DOING IT. 


It is not often that one sees the ex- 
ample of a gas light company adver- 
tising its product. Readers of PRINT- 








qemr anion, 


Perfect Cooking 


Can only be attained with a per- 
fect cooking apparatus, and the 
only perfect apparatus is a Gas 

e. You can buy a modern 
range for a nominal sum, and 
you are free from coal dust and 
dirt and smell all the time. 


AURORA GAS LIGHT GOMPANY, 


ERS’ INK will agree with me that such 
advertising is a little out of the ordi- 
nary, especially in cities where there is 
but one company engaged in the manu- 
facture of gas, and therefore no 
competition. I have often wondered 
why gas companies should not find it 
profitable to use the columns of the 
daily press, more ‘especially in the 
smaller cities, where the use of gas for 
lighting, heating and cooking pur- 
poses is comparatively limited. It is 
therefore with much satisfaction that 
I may call the attention of the readers 
of ‘* The Little Schoolmaster” to the 
success attained by the gas light 
companies at Aurora and _Joiiet, 
Illinois, in the liberal use of advertis- 
ing space. These two companies are 
under the same management, that of 
Colonel I. C. Copley, who owns large 
stock in both, 

It was afew years ago that Col. Cop- 
ley, who is a young man of energy and 
ability, became treasurer and general 
manager of the Aurora company. Be- 
ing a progressive business man, Copley 
instituted modern methods in the 





management. He believed in adver- 
tising and tried it in a small way at 
first, to be sure of his footing, gradu- 
ally increasing the expenditure as it 
brought returns. Some of the old di- 
rectors thought he was crazy then, but 
they changed their minds later. In 
the two years or more since he first 
began the use of printer’s ink, the 
business has beenalmost doubled. 

A few days ago your reporter had a 
pleasant interview with Miss Helen 
O'Meara, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Aurora Gas Light Co, 
Miss O’Meara is a thorough business 
woman. Moreover she is a student of 
advertising. She has read PRINTERS’ 
INK, and absorbed it, and has formed 
a definite idea how to write an ad to 
make it effective. Col. Copley super- 
vises in a general way the advertising 
done by the company, but Miss 
O’Meara is at present writing most of 
the ads. Being an enthusiast on the 
subject of advertising, 1 am almost 
ashamed to admit that before inter- 
viewing this lady I was a little skep- 
tical, I don’t know just why, as to the 
results of their announcements. I 
asked her first if the company could 
trace direct returns from its ads. 

** Not always,” said Miss O’Meara, 
‘* but we do know that since we began 
advertising liberally two years ago 
there has been a most satisfactory 
increase in the amount of our business, 
It might be argued that advertising 
ought not to prove profitable to us be- 


The Best 
---PRESCRIPTION::- 
For Tired Eyes 


fae good light. You caaset get the proper amount of light trom ia? 
old worn out gus tip. An id tip wil] consume more gas and give « 
far lese satisfactory light then e new one will. If you wish to bring 
wanlight inte your home st night. drop ase line end cur repromntim, 
‘Vive will call and put on sew tips of any cise desired PREF OF 
CHARGE We do this because we know that if you are plossed 
‘with our light, you will use it ip preference to enything else Ourt 
any le chedp bright and clean and there is po risk from explosions 
UF ants 
| sence Tne earn aE On 


Aurora Gas Light Comparry, 


ON THE ISLAND, 








6 POX STREET. 





cause everybody in town knows us, and 
we are the only manufacturers of gas 
here, so if anybody wants to use gas 
he has got to come to us for it. But 
in our announcements we tell the 
advantages of using gas, how it is 
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cheaper than other light or fuel, etc. 
We have found publicity pays us.” 

“What sort of ads are you using 
now ?” 

“We have made contracts with 
nearly all the city papers for a 40-inch 
space (four half columns), to be 
inserted once a week throughout the 
year, a total of 2,080 inches in each 
paper, changed every insertion. Last 
year we used a series of 4-inch, single 
column ads prepared by Charles 
Austin Bates. These ads ran every 
day, with weekly changes. Each ad 
contained a cutand a short reading 
paragraph. They were inserted 
simultaneously in the Aurora and 











UNDERGROUND 
WORKSHOPS... . 


and dark cellars canbe made 
as bright as day with the 
use of our perfected gas sys- 
tem. Gives more light and 
satisfaction to the cubic foot 
than any illuminating agent 


you ever tried. 
AURORA GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


Joliet papers. They were good little 
ads and effective, but this year we 
decided to use larger spaces with less 
frequent insertions.” 

‘* Are you satisfied with the big ads 
you are now using?” 

‘We are highly pleased with them. 
Those ads we have already inserted 
have brought immediate returns. A 
short time ago we found that we had 
accumulated a burdensome supply of 
our gashouse coke. It was not selling 
as fast as it accumulated, and we began 
to advertise it. We are now forty tons 
behind on orders, and as the output of 
coke is but ten tons a day we had to 
stop the coke ads,” 
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‘*Do you ever seem to lack for ma- 
terial in the preparation of your an- 
nouncements ?”’ 

‘“*No. Wehave plenty to talk about 
in our ads, At this season of the year 
we are sounding the praises of gas for 
heating purposes. We tell how much 
cheaper and more conveniently a bed- 
room or bathroom can be heated with 
a gas stove than by any other method. 
During the warmer months we harp on 
the advantages of using gas for cook- 
ing, how it is more economical than 
coal, wood or gasoline, free from dirt, 
absulutely safe, and what advantages 
the gas stove has over the ordinary hot 
cook stove. Of course we advertise gas 
for lighting the year around. Then we 
have the coke to'sell. Yousee we have 
several separate branches of the busi- 
ness to advertise.” 

“What has been Mr,.Copley’s ex- 
perience in advertising at Joliet ?” 

‘* When he took the management of 
the Joliet plant a year and a half ago, 
it was not doing more than one-half 
the business that we were doing in 
Aurora, although the territory embrac- 
ed represents about 15,000 more popu- 
lation. Now Joliet is doing more 
business than Aurora, and it is con- 
stantly increasing.’’ 

‘‘Do you use all the Aurora dailies?"’ 

‘* Ves, and there are five of them. 
It is conceded that the Datly News has 
by far the largest circulation, and I 
think it covers the Aurora field pretty 
effectually, but it is Mr. Copley’s pol- 
icy to use all the local mediums, and 
our ads are found also in the Express, 
Post, Beacon and Volksfreund.” 

FRANK MINARD. 


—_~+».s—_—_—_—__ 
PERSISTENCY WINS. 
Persistency is characteristic of all men who 
have accomplished anything great. They 
may lack in some particular, may have many 
weaknesses and eccentricities, but the quality 
of persistence is never absent in a successful 
man. No matter what opposition he meets 
or what discouragements overtake him, he is 
always persistent. Drudgery can not dis- 
gust him, labor can not weary him. He will 
persist, no matter what comes or goes; it is a 
part of his nature; he could almost as easily 
stop breathing. 1t is not so much brilliancy 
of intellect or fertility of resource as persist- 
ency of effort, constancy of purpose, that 
gives success. Persistency always inspires 
confidence. Everybody believes in a man 
who persists. He may meet misfortunes, 
sorrows and reverses, but everybody believes 
that he will ultimately triumph, because they 
know there is no keeping him down, “* Does 
he keep at it—-is he persistent ?’’ This is the 
uestion which the world asks about a man. 
ven a man with small ability will often suc- 
ceed if he has the quality of persistence, 
where a genius without it would fail.— 
Success, New York. 
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EARLY ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
By WW. Pasko. 

Very little attention seems to have 
been paid in. the. first. forty: years’ of 
this century tothe ‘systematic gather- 
ing of advertising. _ Newspapers were 
found everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, but-very few had any surplus in- 
come.’ They employed no agents, and 
whatever was.obtained by effort was 
through the owners of the paper ‘and 
calls by’ regular employees. As cash 
was not demanded: in advance, many 
even of those which had most sub- 
scriptions and advertising, were obliged 
to lose_a large portion of their income. 
They were regularly defrauded. The 
total gross receipts for these subscrip- 
tions in 1833, when paid, would not 
exceed eleven hundred: thousand dol- 
lars, while the advertising would. not 
pass beyond the same amount: This 
is supposing everything was collected. 
What then could be the share of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, su 
posing they respectively had ins thee. 
one-twelfth and one-fifteenth of the 
income of the whole country? How 
could several advertising men be sup- 
ported out of the few crumbs that thus 
fell.to their share? London had rather 
more income than all the rest of Eng- 
land, the leading journals then receiv- 
ing sums varying from $20,000 to 
$100,000 a year from advertising 
sources. This enabled men to live 
who gathered these notices and took 
care of them. We had no such large 
town and no one could do so here. 

Under these circumstances no one 
came forward in this country as either 
advertising agent or canvasser. It 
needed the improvements to be made, 
which were then but just thought of, 
in railroads, steamboats, common roads 
and swift machinery. Ifa daily paper 
could be printed to the extent.of 
twenty thousand copies, distributing 
them as well, there was no difficulty in 
having it pay its way, and in getting a 
good number of advertisements. Faith- 
ful and industrious men were to be 
found everywhere who were able to 
obtain notices. Indeed, after the busi- 
ness became well known, many jour- 
nals with small circulations could, 
from their peculiar clientage, make 
profits. Their advertising columns 
were full. Veterans of the press, of 
this city, will remember the New York 
Daily Mirror. Its circulation usually 
fell rather short of 300, but it was still 
able to pay all expenses. The honor 
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of beginning the advertising business 
in the three chief. cities, none being 
gathered elsewhere, should be chiefly 
ascribed to two energetic and far-see- 
ing men, _ They. did not follow. in 
beaten routes. 

The one to. whom, credit has most 
largely been given was. Volney. B. 
Palmer, who is said by: N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia, to: have begun 
this mi mag 1840, then branching 
out-in New York and Boston. . I have 
been unable to find any authority for 
this... That he, did something in this 
way in New York shortly after Lhave no 
doubt. In the year 1850 chance threw 
into my hands a copy of an advertise- 
ment of his for that time and it is un- 
questionable he had then been engaged 
in this work for several years. Mr. 
Ayer gives credit to him for having 
been instrumental in the founding of 
the firm lately known as W.W. Sharpe 
& Co., of New York; and of Boston, 
both well known and reputable houses 
of the period before the war. But Mr. 
Palmer himself disappeared somewhere 
about that time, probably by death. 
The great growth of advertising gather- 
ing was undoubtedly in New York and 
Boston; Philadelphia did compara- 
tively little business, in. that way for 
ten years later. To show what Mr. 
Palmer claimed,I quote an advertise- 
ment of his in the New York Business 
Directory for the year 1846: 


V. B. Pacmer’s 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Trisune Buitpinec, opposite Ciry HAL, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces most of the best newspapers of all 
the cities and principal towns in the United 
States and Canada, for which he is the duly 
accredited agent to receive advertisements 
and subscriptions, and fully empowered to 
give receipts. 

Although his office was destroyed by the 
fire of the sth of February last, in the con- 
flagration of the Tribune Buildings, his files 
of newspapers are again renewed, and every 
facility afforded to those who desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which his 
agency offers. His office is now in the Tribune 
Buildings, and nowhere else in New York, 
and he wishes it distinctly so understood. 

V. B. PALMER. 

A little further on he calls attention 
to his system of conjoint advertising, 
in which it speaks of his haying been 
several years employed in building up 
his method. Two other agencies, that 
of Mason & Tuttle, 38 William street, 
and George Pratt, 164 Nassau, also ad- 
vertise their business. It is evident 
from these notices that the obtaining 











of subscriptions was then regarded as 
a cognate and important branch of the 
business, which must be attended to, 
and that other agency business of all 
kinds, although not in relation to ad- 
vertising, was desired. His own spe- 
cialty was valuable, but not enough so 
for him to live by it entirely. No 
mention of advertising agents is found 
in the second number of Doggett’s 
Business Directory, that of 1841, which 
is the only one available to me. 

The other most prominent claimant 
of the honor of originating advertising 
agencies was John Hooper. He was 
well known in all circles in this city, 
and won distinction in this calling 
many years ago. When the New York 
Tribune originated in 1841 he went on 
its business staff to gather advertise- 
ments, and thus continued for several 
months, being successful in his labors. 
But after the accession of Thomas Mc- 
Elrath to authority then, Mr. Greeley 
having been relieved from much of the 
labor which had previously devolved 
upon him, some friction arose between 
the publisher and his young clerk, 
finally resulting in the resignation of 
the latter. After that Mr. Hooper 
engaged in no occupation except 
that of advertising agent. Previous 
to that time all newspapers gave more 
or less credit, and dunning was there- 
fore a necessity. Mr. Hooper intro- 
duced a new method. Any one who 
was responsible could get credit from 
him, and the newspaper need keep no 
other accounts than with one person. 
He paid all their bills as settlement 
was required, but coliected from the 
advertisers at those times which were 
most convenient to them. For gettin 

the advertisement and paying the onal 
to the newspaper he required a dis- 
count, but the newspaper had no ac- 
count with the advertiser. It was evi- 
dent that business was thus much 
simplified, and that the quantity done 
was much increased. hat he thus 
did for the 7ridunehe did for many 
other newspapers. It was not neces- 
sary for the journal to inquire as tothe 
standing of the manufacturer; it 
charged the order against Mr. Hooper, 
If he was not paid he asked no con- 
sideration on this account, but when 
the bill was presented, liquidated it 
without demur. He was successful, 


and continued it for many years, finally 
selling out to a younger rival. 

The advertising agents in existence 
in New York in 1862 were as follows, 
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the business having then been in exist- 
ence for about twenty years: 

Burke, Lawrence, 5 Beekman. 

Curtis & McArthur, 85 Wall. 

Davis, Lewis, 271 Broadway. 

Deyo, Peter K., 7 Beekman. 

Faulkner, T, C., 3 Chambers. 

Gross, John, 12 Ann street. 

Hellier, Clarke & Co., 37 Nassau. 

Hildesheim, Benny, 89 Delancey. 

Hooper, John & Co., 41 Park row. 

oy, & Co., 1 Spruce. 

we, J. Pott Broadway. 
McDonald, William H., Jr., 177 William. 
Seemed a ees Broadway. 

organ, George W., 229 way. 
Peaslee & raat id Park row. x 
Pettengill, S. M. & Co., rr9 Nassau. 
Richardson, Albert G., 37 Park row. 
Shattuck, William B., W Park row. 
Weston, James W. & H., 5 Beekman. 
Wind, Andrew, 133 Nassau. 


NAMING STORES. 

It is still a fad, which has been handed 
down in this country for several generations 
past, to give to a storea popular name, rather 
than a name that indicates the different mem- 
bers of the firm conducting it. Although the 
fad is not so noticeable as was the case a few 
years ago, yet there are many representative 
stores in our towns still called the ** Parlor,” 
“Emporium,” “Hub,” “Grand,” “Red 
Front,” etc. The fact that this is so illus- 
trates in a marked degree the advantage 
which such a store possesses over one that is 
known as Boomennickel, Squeezy & Rosen- ~ 
felder’s, or by any other title that is long, not 
euphonious, hard to read and remember. 

he popular name should be appropriate, 
however, as well as short and euphonious. 
It should not, for example, be called the 
“Leader” if there be other stores in the 
town head and shoulders above it, because in 
that case the inappropriateness would he a 
foarte to the most casual visitor, and would 

ave no other effect than to excite ridicule in 

the minds of observing passers-by. It should 

one that could easily be turned into a 
household name if the retailer’s policy of 
doing business in the town warranted it. 
This latter, of course, would d toa 
large degree upon the extent of advertising 
that was done in the newspapers, not to men- 
tion the very profitable sort that is gai 
through stamping wrapping paper with one's 
title, as well as the extent of fair dealing ac- 
corded.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 





N. W. AYER & SON. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, the successful news- 
paper and magazine advertising agency of 
omy have issued an announcement 
stating that Albert G. Bradford and. Jarvis 
A. Wood were admitted to partnership in the 
firm January r. The new members are not 
beginners in the advertising business. They 
have been connected with N. W. Ayer & Son 
for years and have worked their way to the 
top by careful attention to business and 
nstaking work for the firm and its patrons, 

n connection with the new partnership an- 
nouncement, N. W. Ayer & Son review the 
history of the firm. From an humble in- 
ning in 1868, when the business of the first 
ear amounted to but $15,000, the concern 
as jumped slowly but safely until its annual 
business amounts to over $1,500,cco—a sum 


that represents a daily payment to newspaper 
and m: ceed ge x yoy of $5,000.— Chicago 
Times-Heraild, Feb. 15, 1898. 








HOW NEWSPAPER _ ILLUSTRA- 
TION WAS EVOLVED. 


The philosophy which led Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer to stake the fortunes 
of his paper on picturing as well as 
reporting the news was revealed at an 
examination of talesmen for the jury 
at a court trialsome yearsago. Toa 
question by the district attorney as to 
whether or not he read the daily pa- 
pers, a citizen replied that he did not, 
but that he. borrowed the World from 
a neighbor to look at the pictures. 
The World was the first newspaper 
to print pictures regularly, but there 
had previously been many sporadic 
symptoms of news illustration. I be- 
lieve there is still in existence a copy 
of an American newspaper containing 
the account of General Washington's 
death illustrated with a solemnly com- 
ical portrait of him, and, as long ago 
as 1856, the New York Dispatch pub- 
lished ‘‘two-column” portraits on 
several occasions, and with consider- 
able effect. Then, in 1861, our homes 
were devastated by the Herald war 
maps, marvels of ingenious and cruel 
complication, but still the first real 
illustrations of actual news. In 1876 
the Sun published the celebrated por- 
trait of Rutherford B. Hayes, with 
‘*fraud"’ printed across his forehead. 
It was but a few years after this that 
the Daily Graphic established itself 
and demonstrated that news pictures 
were indemand. In fact its demon- 
stration was so conclusive that its own 
downfall resulted. Other and more 
powerful owe saw the point, and, 
with the then newly-perfected photo- 
engraving process, crowded the Graphic 
and its mistaken equipment of slow and 
expensive lithography to the wall. 
ven before Mr. Pulitzer assumed 
the ownership of the World, some fifty 
papers throughout the country were 
printing semi-news .pictures ‘‘ syndi- 
cated’’ from New York with a letter 
of political gossip by W. F. G. Shanks. 
Mr, Pulitzer, however, established the 
first newspaper art department. The 
World had established its art depart- 
ment, and had built up a large popu- 
larity with no more ambitious pictorial 
efforts than portraits of prominent 
poonie, humorously drawn with large 
eads and extravagantly small bodies ; 
then came the trial of Sheriff Flack, 
accused of fraudulently obtaining a 
divorce from his wife. The Star, now 





merged in the Commercial Advertiser, 
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published the first sketches of incidents 
in court from day to day to illustrate 
the story of this trial. 

The Herald's stubborn refusal to 
print pictures having resulted in a 
serious depletion of its readers, that 
paper now came to its senses, and, 
with characteristic suddenness, pub- 
lished, apropos of current events, a 
considerable number of landscapes and 
buildings, and myriads, as it seemed, 
of ‘‘ half-column’’ portraits—that is, 
portraits extending half across the 
column. These sketches were so 
clever and so well printed that they 
created a sensation most profitable for 
that paper. Mr. Bennett immediately 
secured for the Heradd the services of 
H. C. Coultans, who had made the 
sketches of the Flack trial for the 
Star, and illustrations were now made 
a leading feature, and the late F. A. 
Ferand was engaged to form what 
proved to be the strongest newspaper 
art department in the world. 

This move at once stamped illustra- 
tion as a permanent feature in daily 
journalism. Then Albert Pulitzer 
started the Morning Journal, and il- 
lustrated it profusely ; the Sun began 
to print pictures; and the Zvening 
Sun, Evening World, Press and Re- 
corder were launched with crews that 
included artists. Before 1891 nearly 
every daily in New York and in the 
other large cities came to be illustrat- 
ed. Even the ‘‘boiler-plate” country 
weeklies were served with pictures by 
the various syndicates and press asso- 
ciations. While the public were de- 
manding illustrations and proprietors 
of newspapers were bent upon sup- 
plying them, there was great opposi- 
tion to them on the part of editors, 
reporters, compositors and pressmen. 
The new departure meant more 
thought for the editor, less space for 
the reporter and the compositor, and 
greater care in the wosk of the press- 
man. ‘The city editor and the Sunday 
editor found it an unaccustomed and 
difficult task to provide subjects for 
illustration ; and their frequent though 
natural lapses of judgment on this 
point increased their chance of in- 
curring managerial displeasure. The 
night editor, too, he who ‘‘ makes up” 
the pages in the few swift-flying mid- 
night hours, hated—as he does now— 
the ‘‘cuts.” He could not cut them 
in half, as he could a column “story,” 
to make room for other matter; he 
had to see that they looked well on 

















the page as to position, or, at least, 
that they aeperee right side up; and 
he had to have a care that one man’s 
portrait did not figure over another 
man’s name. Sometimes, too, they 
were late in the composing-room, a 
capital offense in the eyes of the night 
editor.. The compositors took an “g- 
gressive stand against pictures, and, 
through their union, attempted to 
collect their regular scale of pay for 
space occupied by cuts. They failed 
in this, however, and to-day it is 
found that ‘‘cut space’’ costs less 
than type composition. 

The idea prevailed in the editorial 
mind that it did not take much train- 
ing to draw ‘‘simple outlines,” and that 
any talented boy could soon get the 
knack. So the editors hired scores of 
raw art students, and worse yet, cheap, 
because mediocre, draughtsmen of no 
ambition. With these they set the 
standard. This was not an economical 
plan, for hundreds of pictures were 
made every week that were too poor 
for publication, and those that were 
published were, excepting in the Her- 
ald, so lacking in merit that when at 
last—and but recently—the editors saw 
their mistake, they found it difficult to 
get even unknown men of ability to as- 
sociate their work with what the public 
called ‘‘only newspaper cuts.” And 
they are to-day atoning for their stupid- 
ity by paying a first-class artist almost 
a third more for his work than the 
magazines and weeklies pay him, and 
for inferior work at that. Thus lack 
of common sense at the start, and not 
the scarcity of good artists, was to 
blame for the gibes and jokes on news- 
paper illustrations which it has taken 
ten years to silence. 

But, bad as the pictures were, they 
served their main p se, they boomed 
circulations. Not till their advent did 
we have the ‘circulation books open 
to all,” and the ‘‘affidavit man,” and 
the sworn statement of the delivery- 
foreman. Circulations are evening up 
a bit now, but the first five years of 
illustration brought an era of ‘‘ booms.” 

It was not until the newspapers 
began to maintain their own photo-en- 

raving plants,as they did in a very 
ew years, that we began to have many 
important news-pictures. Nearly all 
the pictures were drawn for the Sun- 
day issues and ved by contract. 
The quick delivery and intimate rela- 
tions between the composing-room and 
the engraving plant which are neces- 
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sary to the publication of news-pict- 
ures, were not then possible. ith 
the establishment of these private 
plants, however, the scope of Geames- 
tion was much enlarged ; and with the 
growing importance of the pictorial 
eatures, and the immense extension of 
circulations, quicker and better press- 
work became imperative and es bene- 
tiful printing machines now in use be- 
gan to be developed. With their de- 
velopment the great illustrated Sunday 
papers have been made possible. 
he enlargement of the scope of the 

Sunday features of the newspapers 
came, as we have seen, with the per- 
fecting of reproductive and printing 
processes ; and for a number of years 
week-day pictorial features were merely 
incidental, sandwiched between the 
batches of Sunday work. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that strictly 
‘‘news” pictures were popular and 
practicable, and the ‘‘daily” art de- 
povenens was made a separate affair 
rom the ‘‘Sunday” art department. 
The Word was the first to make this 
division, and early as four years 
employed over twenty artists, all told. 

The Sunday papers at the beginning 
of the era of illustration were cleverer 
than they are to-day. They were not 
so ‘‘shoppy.’’ They had not developed 
that large class of men who now make 
their living by supplying to ‘* Sunday” 
editors ‘‘ideas” for special stories 
with alluring chances for sensational 
pictures. During the winter months 
there were, of course, illustrated ‘‘ex- 
poses’’ of public abuses, and during 
the summer more or less spicy articles 
and pictures dealing with the summer 
resorts, race tracks, sports and the 
like. But we were free of pictures of 
bogus monsters and illustrations of 
fraudulent scientific discoveries. The 
Sunday illustrations, despite their 
faults, were usually the product of act- 
ual observation by the artist and so 
bore a certain detectable stamp of 
truth, It was common then for the 
Sunday department artist to accompany 
a regular staff writer in ‘‘ covering” a 
Sunday story, and even if the resulting 
pictures were bad they looked as if the 
man that drew them had at least seen 
the things he pictured. The illustrated 
newspaper continued to-grow at the 
expense of the other kind and the 
newspaper artist, despised as he was, 
continued to hold his own. - 

In 1891 the Herald, under the art 
direction of Mr. Ferand, published the 
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first Christmas spécial edition of a daily 
newspaper. Considering the limitations 





under, which it was published it: was.a -; 


martvel, * It-was illustrated, not as such 
editiotis ate’ to-day, with ‘pictures spé- 
cially drawn, for it..by. outside, men in 
their 6wn-studios‘and at their’ leisure, 
butby'the’ regular ‘staff whose’ signa- 
tures been made familiar by every- 
day«'work«in the: paper. As stich ‘it 
was'a trué iridication’ of thé strength of 
the art department of.a plain news- 
, and was an honest and valuable 
guarantee that'such @ ‘newspaper was 
worthy of. cultivation. by ‘artists of 
meen In this oe ee the Herald, 
if ‘only for ohcé,* struck the’ true key- 
note of newspaper illustration, and this 
is proved by the fact that from the time 
of the publication of the first’ Christ- 
mas Herald’ ‘** magazine” artists were 
comparatively willing to furnish. pict- 
ures to the ne pers. This first spe- 
cial edition’ of ‘thé /7erald was indeed 
in its priority and excellence the source 
of the various tendencies which have 
brought the illustration of newspapers 
to its present prominence, enviable and 
otherwise. From it the World took a 
cue and catered to its peculiar clien- 
tele and the less pretentious papers 
inted to it as their standard of urtist- 
ic excellence. ‘Aping it, other papers 
of resource began to print colored sup- 
plements. Since 1891, however, Nat- 
ure; in her love of the commonplace, 
seems to have leveled off things jour- 
nalistic, and journalistic effort toward 
proper illustration is among them: Ex- 
clusive of special issues, the newspapers 
to-day are, picture for picture, about 
evenly successful.— Frank C. Drake, 
in Current Literature. 





ON DISCRIMINATING ADVERTISING, 

There may be a few merchants left over 
who still are willing to pay for advertising 
space simply to see their names in print or to 
gratify. a whimsical notion, The modern ad- 
vertiser, however, as a rule has no time for 
such nonsense, The bu ing and using of 
space in the newspaper for advertising pur- 
poses is no longer an experiment or a pas- 
time—it is business. No intelligent man 
would attempt to enter the field of business 
without a knowledge of the goods he ex- 
pected to handle or a knowledge of business 
methods. Neither would he contract for the 
carriage of his from the markets to his 
home city in a hot air balloon when substan- 
tial freight trains running on fixed schedules 
were available. Intelligent direction is just 
as neces: for the securing of proper re- 
turns from investments in advertising space 
as in buying and a oy any kind of 
merchantable wares. This being true, it be- 
comes the duty of the merchant to demand 
that tangible evidence of the value of a pro- 
posed medium be forthcoming.— Omaha Bee. 
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‘is’ most assuredly ‘the favorite langus 
tle 





THE ENGLISH’ LANGUAGE) 

The steadily widéning conquest achieved 
by the English language is a quits Suggestive 
eatdre of the century just’ now dtawing'to a 
close. Frénch,' we are told is the language of 
diplomacy, while'Germian ‘is the language of 
modern science and philosophy, bat Enplish 
of 
modern ‘btisiness. "The subjoined ‘table ‘of 
figures, compiled by Mulhall in'‘1893, shows 
the number of persons speaking the English, 
French,German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian 
and ‘Spanish languages; respectively, at the 




















ye ry of this century, the proportion of 

each to the whole, fogether with similar data 
at the end of ninety years, thus: 

Or Or 

r per, 

In 1801, . |cent.|} In 1890, jcent. 

. English....| 20,520,000) ..227|112,400,000| .277 

French... ..| 31,450,000}, o $1,200,000] | .127 

German. ..j 30,320,000) «187} 75,200,000) .187 

Italian.,...} 15,070,000]! .093} 334400,000) - .083 

Portug’se..| .74480,000}. 047} -13,000,000| .032 

Russian.,.| .30,770y000] 419 | 75,000,000] .167 

Spanish.., 96,190,000) +162] 42,800,000) «107 

Totals....|261,800,000} +100] 401,800,000| «200 








Tt will be observed that during these ninety 
years France and England exchanged places ; 
at the beginning the proportion represented 
by England ‘was about two-thirds that of 

trance. England entered upon the ninety 
years as France'quitted it, each representing 
12.7 per cent of the whole; while England 
considerably more than doubled her percent- 
age.—JV. Y. Mercantile Adjuster. 

a 


NOVEL SHOW-WINDOW APPARATUS. 

In London the new show-window elevators 
(“‘ lifts,” as our cousins call them) are coming 
into great favor, and are being put into the 
fronts of almost all the grand shops. These 
“lifts,” driven by any convenient form of 
small motor, are intended to put on show, in 
the most expeditious and convenient way, the 
greatest variety of window A cor- 
respondent of the Meta/lardeiter describes 
the elevator as follows: An iron frame of 
the height of the window carries at each cor- 
ner a small roller, over which passes an end- 
less chain. ‘To this chain afe attached metal 
rods running in a horizontal direction and 
carrying plates of glass on which stand the 
articles for exhibition, the plates being sus- 

nded by ornamental. chains, or otherwise, 
ar rings which freely revolve on the rods, 
and thus maintain the level of the plates as 
the chain passes over the rollers and is car- 
ried horizontally to the rear and descends, 
thus bringing the plates with their showy 
burden in endless procession before the be- 
holder. In order to cut off the rear view of 
the descending plates.a large mirror extend- 
ing nearly the full height of the window, is 
interposed. The mechanism is very simple 
and easily constructed, and enables the shop- 
keeper to display a large quantity of goods. 
—A ational Druggist. 

— - +o 
THE FAKE ADVERTISER. 

The day of the fake advertiser is past. 
Falsehood in an ad means business suicide to 
the advertiser. People who = poy to keep 
store permanently can not afford to lie about 
their goods. Such a practice might increase 











trade for awhile, but every customer that 
found out the falsehood would be apt to steer 
clear of the store in the future.—Con/ection- 
er’s and Baker's 


Gasette. 




















INSERTING CIRCULARS IN NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


What proves a source of profit to. one. per- 
son may be the means of loss to another, and 
in advertising it is your own experience that 
is your guide, and not that of your neighbor. 

method of advertising that is greatly in 
vogue in the residential quarter of Greater 
New York is that of inserting circulars in 
Sunday papers, calling attention to. wares 
and places of business by the many small 
merchants in the locality where his store is 
situated. It is a recognized source of busi- 
ness now to the new: ler, and, like every- 
thing else, the demand fixes the price; a few 
ears ago the rate was ten cents per hundred. 
or inserting to-day the average cost is twen- 
ty-five cents, and in some cases, where the 
neighborhood is good, fifty cents is demand- 
ed, and ofttimes paid. Newspaper publishers 
naturally object to have any advertising mat- 
ter in their papers for which they are not 
paid, but they are helpless and can do noth- 
ing to prevent it in this case at least. 

At first sight it does look. as if the papers 
were getting the small end of the stick, but 
there is another view to take of it which gives 
ita better tone. Primarily it is anincentive 
for the newsdealer to increase his sales and 
enlarge his route, as it means a double profit 
to him every Sunday, for naturally the more 
papers he seJls the more circulars he can use. 
Again, the newspaper could never hope to 
get the circular man’s advertising, as it would 
undoubtedly be too expensive for him to at- 
tempt it,and the nature of his business is 
such that even if he did advertise in a small 
way it would likely prove a downright loss to 
him, and convince him at once that “ adver- 
tisinz doesn’t pay.”” On the other hand his 
circulars prove profitable in a small way, he 
begins to branch out a little and his expe- 
rience with circulars has proven a source of 
education; he is a believer in advertising, and 
when heis able to afford it the papers get it. 

It is not the small merchant, Fowever, that 
is the sole user of this method of advertising; 
large concerns often use it, and the papers 
themselves take advantage of it at times. 

When Albert Pulitzer changed the price of 
the Morning Journal from one cent to two 
cents he advertised the change in every paper 
that would accept his advertisement. The 
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World and Herald both refused. it. Mr. 
Pulitzer was bound that the World and Her- 
ald readers shopild know of the change, and 
at a total ‘expense of less than $1,200 every 
reader of the two papers received: a circular 
every day fora week., It was agood circula- 
tion boomer, and if had been carried out to 
its limit it would have been 4 great success. 
The tendency at present is: to overdo the 
matter, and asthe newsdealer is.,in busi 
for what he can make, he takes everything 
that comes his way, and,tie often has three or 
four different circulars to insert: in one day; 
this annoys his patrons and they either te! 
him to stop inserting circulars in the papers 
they buy, or they them out and throw 
them in the fire. ame some time ago sound- 
ed a warning on this question, and spoke of 
the possibilities of publishers combining and 
doing their own delivering to their patrons. 
itor of Fame cannot know very much 
about the situation in Greater New York or 
he would never had made such a statement. 
There are to-day in Greater’ New York and 
Jersey City nearly seven thousand newsdeal- 
ers, every one of which has from-two to ten, 
and sometimes fifteen, boys or helpers to 
liver papers. On a v conservative ‘aver- 
age four helpers to eac ler would 
prove a low figure; this makes a total 
twenty-eight thousand people, at least, en- 
gaged for an hour or two every morning deliv- 
ering papers in’thisvicinity, besides the whole- 
sale néwsdealers and the American News 
Company. If the circulation figures given 
out by the different papers have any truth 
in them at all, there are nearly one million 
papers to be delivered every morning, and it 
means. thirty-five to forty papers to each car- 
rier, and when it comes to climbing four or 
five flights of stairs to deliver a single paper; 
forty papers is quite a number for a 5 4 or 
man to deliver in an hour, or at most an ho: 
and a half. There are two v important 
reasons why a combination o 
would be an impossibility: Fi 
cern could handle or discipline such an army. 
Second, the Pi, would of necessity be so 
small that if the present conditions were 
changed no one could be had to do the work. 
There are, also, several more objections to 
the plan, but it is not worth while to enumer- 
ate them. C. E. Swezey. 
—— 














ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL, 





I took one bottle of your Gold Cure six 
months ago 








—and have not touched liquor since, 











>. . »fiieritinet see. 
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The American 
Newspaper Directory 


For ISOS 


(MARCH ISSUE) 


Now Ready 


axDSECCE 


Subscription Price Five Dollars 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers 
10 Spruce Street, New York 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 





ADVERTISING. 
The merchant swore by all the gods b h 
the s kies 


tarry si 
That, though he live a thousand years, he’d 
never advertise, 
But ere a year, a the boast he con- 
fidently flaunt 
He ran an ad beneath the head of “‘ Situations 
Wanted.” — The Ad Writer. 


—_<+@o——_ 
EASTER SHOE WINDOW DISPLAY. 
For an Easter shoe window display the fol- 
lowing ought to prove attractive. Use ama- 
terial which resembles white satin or silk, 
and some narrow ribbons, Cover the sides, 
top, floor and back of the window with the 
material, and draw tightly against the inside 
of the pane, about four inches apart, running 
up and down lengths of the ribbon. Arrange 
your shoes on a pyramidal frame covered 
with white in the center. Suspend from the 
top of the window by fine silk threads four 
pure white doves, and place a few potted 
palms, according to taste. 


SANGUINARY EXPECTATIONS. 

An American consumption cure is being 
advertised very extensively in England, and 
among the numerous favorable certificates is 
one which states that “out of a number of 
cases of consumption treated therewith, only 
one proved unsatisfactory. The remedy has 
far surpassed our most sanguinary expecta- 
tions.”’"—Medical Record. 





‘HE UMBI Is’ 
I ooLe a REG ee Sais nd weal 





WASHINGTON. 
T= “P.-L” 
. EATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER, 
Largest circulation in the State. 
CANADA. 
E know Canadian 


W personally from 
Halifax to Victoria, Geto rates f: 
in them. E. DESBARATS AD AGEN. CY. Montreal. 


————— EEE 
Displayed Advertisements. 
so cents a line; $100 a page; 2 cent 
extra for specified poston i) evemted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
QEND your name on a small and one 
TON: i my ings pagal addres WH. souks 

















Wiogtn” booklets "pamptets, realars, 
Bee eed on mone tna Jot NTRS 


INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 











ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 

‘OUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
So eeeeee cgtioultaral putiitation. ‘Thrift 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sou! 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


KENTUCKY. 


WEN bs ’ 
Ng? OS 
per in Western & Kentucky. = 
OHIO. 


Y bg BR pa poy jit offers 
reward y haven’ largest 
ci n terri of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c.inch. Address 8, Youngstown, O. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
W “ove'g paper in city 40900. LACOSTE. f. ¥- 





























THE EVENING CALL 


ls the best daily newspaper in America for th 
in for the 
aise of the town, it istypogr handsome, 
and reliable. r Press. 


tising than any other e’ 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


ss « 
Arizona Republican. 


inthe year se 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 
IS READ BY 30,000 PEOPLE 
EVERY DAY. 
For rates and general information con- 


cerning the Treasure Territory’s chief 
newspaper write to 


H. D. La Coste, Eastern Agent, 
38 Park Row, New York. 


















is a mighty live city—a 
an ate toll « thee 


and healthy growth. Tue Trisune 


Blackstone Valley Tue UNE 


General A 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


industrial center 
diversified manufacturing industries, with immense pay 


‘ 
rolls, and the people have money to spend. The population is rapidly growing. , 
‘ 
« 
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The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


established in 1888—now under new and progressive 
date plant—is forging steadily tothe front. Its advertising patro 

| ee : raey a distinct —— of its ap bey 
only Democratic newspaper in a of over 80,000 i ci 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, and a long chain of Tnanufacturing i 


embracin ae 
ages in 
es a strong $ ity of local news. Mr. 


dvertiser, see that Tue Trisune is on your 


with splendid railroad facilities. It 


management, with an up-to- 
nage shows a strong > 
the 


of papers. 
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ind corrections they 
prove their sone, they 
I have tried to benefit by all that I 
have seen. I believe that today I can 
turn. out.as attractive and convincin, 
* adverunemenseenne, manin the 
I write, illustrate and cms es 
tirculars’ and catal No 
rinter has such exc very facilities for 
— out the most attractive of ra | 
ways ready to. furnish samp) 
at my work, = pean who mean busi- 
ess. of what you 
‘have done and a Lwill vill tell thossasls wheth- 
er can improve on them or not. 





Send your pine ant adres foro BREE 
sample copy of a * Special Postal Card 
Jor Business 











; M. JOHNSTON, 
anager’ Priitere Ink Press, 10 Spruce S8t., N.Y. 


Circulation 


\¥) That is 
Circulation 
Sample copies and papers sent year after 

year to a list of names who have once been 
subsctibersy since paid or not, is by some 
publishers called circulation. 

Farm-Poultry claims that circulation 
means only those copies which are bought 
and paid for by the year or from newsdealers 
éach issue, Such bona fide circulation is all 
you are asked to pay for when you advertise 
in. Parm-Podlitry. The character of the 
paper is high; its influence among readers is 
arge because it contains practical, helpful 
matter. 


FARM -POULTRY 


Goes into families; is read extensively by 
women, Therefore all advertisements that 
appeal to family wants can be profitably 
placed in it to good advantage. 

It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
the sth and 20th ef each month. Sample and 
rates sent on applitation to. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
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35 and 50 


tons of Gold 


is the latest estimate of the 
Klondike ‘yield for this year. 
Ogilvie, Dominion, Surveyor, 
six.months ago placed the mini- 
mum clean up at $10,000,000, 


SEATTLE 


is the city where this enormous 
amount of dust will ‘first be 
brought. Itis the home port for 
the returning Yukoner. 


SEATTLE 


is the treasure port for Alaska, 
the Yukon and the Klondike, 
| Niné.out of every ten steamers 
for Alaska start from 


SEATTLE 


It needs no prophet to predict 
the future of Seattle. It is 
forging ahead further than any 
city in America, 


SEATTLE 


POSTANTELLIGENCER 


GEORGE U. Pirgr, 
Business Manager. 


8. P. Wesror, 
. In charge of advertising. 
A. Frank RICHARDSON, 
New York and Chicago, 


ba 








Eastern representative. 
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These are Fa man ards 
great body of Friends in the Un tates we} 
and Can e lends are a well-to-do ONIQUE en ae 
oe pareraes coomeey BtenPemied |!!! 
in anytae 1jn the perior ; 


iar agewenre vew|] THE JEWISH 
* Raibertdoracth ly DAILY NEWS 
3. ‘The Titermediage 4 " ta) ca S - oa y 5 S ta 


. The Primar uarterly is for the 
4 infan’ Ingena uarterlies have a 


p-—-R' circulation vr over 00, | &. r , 

and 1 are kept in the homes or. three Printers’ Ink says: 

mon vertisements can no’ - 

ioalrace attention oiidne dorian, May otk 9 
5. Our Youth's Friend is « uterary| I St tS Raat B wi New, ve Beet 

ip ina Wg ca people, The paverage ede outgrowth of t a 
Sreutation f @ past year has been | § weekly established in 1874 : I 
11,119. “The subscription: lists of more than 


> Our Little Folk’s Magazine is twenty defunct. competitors are 
¢ intended for the little ones. Mothersare med the Jewish "Gasetie by 


delighted with it, and any advertisement <a 

n it must claim thetr attention. : Cireu- 

tion, 7,000. ? we oy hews' coluniin 
ag he tu the Yropesm | white 


7. The Bible Student, The cireulation the children lod ges of part for 
among ministers and educa- -aaty- =. ty Balin pa they 


Je 
tors. bi a0 A pp Man. walnabie medium for can not find elaewhere. 
Entire circulation of the Capers is over 


us read by both generations. 
Yiddish is more ken in N. Y. than 
— x other eS but Ger- 







FOR RATES APPLY TO THE 
Publishing Association of Friends, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















hn West Virginia sins i The 


A New York 5 jal to the Pittsburg Dés- 
Virginia, ys: lonel R. A. Burt, of est 
~> ws of ea leading railroad men _ 
néeral manager 


River Re Rallrond, fyetem and vice-president tof 

two smaller roads.” THE OPPORTUNITY 
He said a Dispatch reporter: “Condi- 
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sinie os the now are. veces o one hesmaguets 

and the lroads 44 £ aes aul all of th 


THE WHEELING HEWS 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. d 
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IS IN 


CANADA. 


The Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily and Semi-Weekly 


WORLD 


routes, outfitting and how to 
get there. Has double the cir- 
culation of any other newspa- 
per published in the Northwest. 
Write for particulars and sam- 
ple copy. 

THE WORLD, 

Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 





KLONDIKE 
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gives all the information as to 3. 











Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


. THE 
| TEXAS 


( 


BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula- 


) tion of any religious paper published in 
) the Southern States. 
. The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
] 
co, Texas, February 8, 1897. 
» To Wom ir Max'G "CONCERN : % 
» This certifies the smallest number of 
) complete a ott the Taxa BAPTIST STAND- 
) Ap printed during any wook of 19% was 
, J. B. CRANFILL. Proprietor. 
(Seal.) é M. eee, 
i Cuam LAWRENCE, Mailing _—. 
a ~. = sworn to netees Fw b 
B. Cranfill, T. Hamilton an st. Clit 


Lawrence, ‘this a day of Ss. 
Jno. T. BaTTLE, 
Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 


ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 















Advertising 


Seed in re TROY RECORD 


Will bring you a Golden Harvest. 


TROY RECORD CO., TROY, N. 


Y. 











Circulation Record for the year 1897. 


‘TOLEDO EVENING NEWS. 


Sold 6,749,714 Copies. 
Daily Average, 21,843. 
Send for advertising rates and sample copies. 
NEWS PUB. CO., ToLEepo, Onto. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


} The Average Daily : 
Circulation of — ; 


‘tHE ARGUS. 


for the past six months 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


> 


13,98 


ending February 1, 


1898, was 
COMPLETE 


- - « COPIES. 


BOX 133. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 


OUR FIELD. 
WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COL, 





Affidavits furnished to; 
advertisers on applica- 
$ tion. Comparison with 
other Albany papers 
will show why THE 
Arcus leads in circula- 
tion, news and influ- 
ence. 


THE ARGUS CO., Albany, N.Y. 








JAMES C. FARRELL, Manager. 














ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS. 








THE 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


with its circulation of 


15,000 Daily and 


7,700 Semi-Weekly 


will takecare of Connecticut 
for you. 

The Times is recognized as 

the best advertising medium 
in Southern New England. 
‘ When figured in propor- 
tion to actual circulation, 
The Times’ advertising rates 
are 50 per cent lower than 
any other Hartford paper. 






















Address 
THE TIMES, 
HaxgtForD, Comyn. 

















Think!) 


What 725,000 papers go- 
ing into as many Ameri- 
can homes means. That’s | 


Lane’s List 


FOR MARCH. 


If you advertise in these 
five papers you strike the 
purchasing members of 
the household. Isn’t that 
what you are looking for? 
Why not write to us for 


PBB POLL ed 







LANE’S LIST (incorporated), 
Augusta, Maine. 


Pedra tt 














Agent's Guide 


NEW YORK 








Circulates everywhere, 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms Close 25th. 


Put AcGent’s GUIDE on 
your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies——Sample 
copy on request. 













AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. O. Box 434, NEW YORK. 
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A Model Newspaper Outfit 
The Daily “x 
Northwestern 


OSHKOSH, Wis., 











rganized on asolid basis. It owns its 
own building, which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the moweneper. It has 
of Mergenthaler moty pes, a stereotyp- 
ing press of the newest design, an art 
department and a completely organized 


an outfit 


line of tel 
eckes, A auuae of 122 miles, connect- 
e 


ing wit 
ated 


corres) 
a. R.. ~ ar a to show 
r of THE NORTHWESTERN’ 

— soe ey as . 
Oo ror more satisfacto: . 
tising medium can be found. hoc 
Eastern advertisers will find files of 
per and can make contracts at 
our New York office, No. 88 Park Row, 
in charge of Mr. H. D. La CosTE, at ex- 
actly the same rates as at the home office. 
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Nickell 











S the NICKELL MAGAZINE | 


on your list for ’98? The only |f 
Five-Cent Illustrated Magazine in H: 
America, and a great advertising H: 
For rates and sample H: 


medium. 
copies, address 

NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
4 Alden Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 800 Temple Court. 














TO 
» REACH 
’ SOUTHERN 
: HOMES 
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¢ The Woman’s Health and Home Journal, published at Chatta- $ 


nooga, Tenn., with a guaranteed circulation of more 4 
than 16,000 copies each issue, goes into the best 4 
homes in the South. 
the richest farming section from Virginia to Texas. 4 
The women read it—the wives and daughters who 4 
influence the buying. Advertisers who wish to reach ¢ 
Southern home trade should use it. 
rates on application. 


. 
> THE WOMAN’S HEALTH =o egg = Rs R. Crabtree, Manager, 
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Its circulation is generally in 4 


Advertising 7 
Address 
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UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Your news ink is the best value for the money that I ever received. 
OTsEGO DEMOCRAT, Oneonta, N. Y. 





I have used two kegs of your news ink, and it beats the band. 
BLADE, Maxton, N. C. 





Your inks are the very pink of perfection. I could not be better pleased 
with anything than I was with the Nubian Black you sent me. 
CHRONICLE, Crossville, Tenn. 


Your inks are very fine and entirely satisfactory. You will get my future 
orders. G. H. WoopwortTu, Wetona, Pa. 





I have used your inks for several years. I am satisfied they are first class, 
and the prices are right, hence you sell me all the inks I use. 
FREEHOLDER, Cornwall, Ont. 





aes 





My morning mail on Monday, February 21st, 
contained the above testimonials, and an order ac- 
companied each of them. They came unsolicited, 
which speaks more for my inks than if I occupied 
several pages of this paper describing their good 
qualities. My news ink is the best in the world and 
is sold at 6 cents a pound in 25-lb. kegs, and 4 cents 
a pound in 500-Ib. barrels. My job inks are the 
finest ever produced by the art of man, and are sold 
in \%-lb. cans at 25 cents a can, with the exception 
of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples. For 
these I charge 50 cents a 4%-lb. can. If my inks are 
not found as represented I buy them back and 
pay all freight or express charges. 















































Send for my new price list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson, 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ROBERT BONNER 


When he first started the New York Ledger 
advertised it very largely. He once paid 
three thousand dollars for his advertise- 
ment in a single issue of the New York 
Tribune. Do you think Mr. Bonner knew 
what he was doing? He is now a million- 
aire. Made his money largely by advertis- 
ing largely. If you want to “‘cover” Ohio, 
advertise in the 





“Ohio Select List’’ 


(Daily and Weekly). 


each paper : 
Akron, Kenton, Portsmouth, 
Beacon-Journal. News. Times. 
Ashtabula, Lancaster, Salem, 
Beacon. Eagle. News, 
Bellefontain 
Index. “ Times-Democrat. ig ae 
Bucyrus, Mansfield, Sidne 
Telegraph. News. cy» ail 
bri Marie : 
ay en) nese Springfield, 
Defiance, Marion, nee (aa 
Republican-Express. Star. Warren, 
East Liverpool, | Massillon, Chroatete, 
Crisis. Independent, Wooster, 
Findlay, Mt. Vernon, Republican. 
Republican. News. Xenia, 
alli . Newar Gazette and 
. = ae Torchlight. 
Hamilton, Norwalk, Youngstown, 
News. Reflector. Vindicator, 
Ironton, Piqua, Zanesville, 
lrontonian. Call. Courier. 








For terms address 
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Newspaper ffren wlio desire to-attract the attentfon 
of !Proprietorsf of’ Sutpmer Resorts té™'the (merits of 
thei publications as“médiums for Summér*+Resort 
advértisementsi.would do well to avail themSelves-of 
the-special Summer Resort number of PRINTERS’ bNK 
for March 23, which will goto every Summ€tReSert 
inthe United States..The edition will bé abewe 255660 
copiés and will afford an opportunity for placifig 
arguments where hotel men will*see them atethe very 
times when they are making plans for advertisifg 
intended tointerest “the tourist“or summer *boafder. 





_— —--—— 


SUMMER - 
RESORTS 


Advertising Rates 
For. the Special Edition above announced: 





Classified Advertisements (no display), 26 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 60 cents a fine, or $100 a page. 
Special positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 





SCHOOL NUMBER 


Printees’ Ink for May 2th will be a special school number, and a sam 
copy will be sent to the managers of Educational Institutions in the U. 8. 
edition will be above 25,000 copies. 

Educational Institutions are large and liberal advertisers. 

_pepertans forms an important item in the running expense of a successful 
school. 

Publishers who believe their papers to be valuable media for school adver~ 
tisements should avail themselves of this special edition of Printers’ Inx. 





JUBILEE NUMBER 


The issue of Printers’ Ink for July 6, 1898, will be first number for the 
eleventh year, and will be a Special Jubilee Edition. 





Special Rates for the Special Editions. One Page in” 
the Three Issues, $300 net. 
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THE 
ELMIRA 
TELEGRAM 


has the Largest Circulation 
of any Sunday paper in New 
York State outside of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 


Wy 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TEMPLE COURT, - - - NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 
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The Musical Elements 


Of this country constitute in professional 
and amateur number over one million 
and a half people. 

There are one and a half million of 
pianos in use in the United States. 

These people, many of them, belong 
to the solid middle class of American 
citizens, whose sons and daughters are 
interested in musical literature. 


The Musical 
Courter 


Now in its 19th year 


Draws its constituency from these peo- 
ple. It is read by them at home, in the 
conservatories, schools, colleges, libraries 
and music stores, where it is on file all 
over the Union. 
Apply for advertising details and suggestions, 
The Musical Courier, 
19 Union Square, New York. 


19 YEARS OLD. 
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25.000.000 


CIRCULATION 


AND 


GUARANTEED AT THAT. 





That’s the circulation of 
the “SPECIAL” edition of the 


FIRESIDE 


COMPANION 


We PLASTER the entire 


country with these 





If you wish to reach every family in the United 
States, who can read and write, and at a very much 
lower rate than any other medium, and do it at once, 
advertise in this publication. 

We sell space, agate line, by the million circula- 
tion. You pay only for what you get. 





For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


GEO. MUNRO’S SONS,” ‘x20"¥5ne. 
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A NovelProposition to those 


who -want 


Samples of 


Lithographic and Printed 


Work. 


We receive so many requests for sam- 
ples of our work that we have decided to 
make the following proposition: Send 
us $1.00 and we will put your name on 
our mailing list for one year and send 
you from time to time, samples of book- 
lets, advertising matter, specimens of 
beautifully colored lithographic work 
and such other things of that nawre 
as we think will imterest you.. The 
dollar will pay postage, and we offer 
to deduct that amount from the first 
order you send us. 

We want to get in touch with busi- 
ness men who appreciate clever ideas 
and sensible business literature. We 
don’t intend worrying them with re- 
quests for orders, we simply want to 
show what we are doing for others in 
the shape of posters, car-cards, pam- 
phlets, magazine advertisements, etc. 

Our business is the production - of 
original, breezy advertising ideas and 
the turning out of lithographic and 
printed work which will attract atten- 
tion because of its directness and ar- 
tistic quality. Now, there are plenty 
of others in the same line of business, 
but very few give the close attention to 


each piece of work that we give. We 
study the question of design, of colors 
of ink, of quality of paper, of method 
of printing or lithographing and it is 
very seldom that the result is not satis- 
factory. We make some mistakes, of 
course, but we acknowledge them and 
correct them. 

We believe that there are dozens of 
business firms and individuals who are 
anxious toimprove the quality of their 
advertising and commercial matter, 
but who want to see what others are 
doing in that line, so as to get ideas 
for their own work. For that reason 
we make this proposition—pay the 
postage and you'll get the samples. 
After you get them you can determine 
how well equipped we are to do 
equally as good work for you. A fair 
proposition, isn’t it ? 

We are firm believers in the plainest 
and simplest kinds of work—we haven't 
a useless ornament or fancy font of 
type in our place, and our artists are 
taught to make strong pictures, not 
merely pretty ones. If that is the kind 
of work you'd like to learn more about 
send your name. 


THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO 





LITHOGRAPHERS 
DESIGNERS 
PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 





183 William St., NLY. Telephone, 3870 Cortlandt 
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The New== 


Birmingham 
Age-Herald 


By E. W. Barrett. 
ALABAMA’S' GREATEST NEWSPAPER. 


Circulation greater than all 
other Morning Dailies in 
Alabama Combined.——\— 


Formed by the consolidation of the old Ace-HERALD, 
STATE-HERALD, HERALD and IRON AGE. 


The only newspaper going to every post-office in 
Alabama and half those in Mississippi. 


Weekly edition second greatest circulation in the 
South. 


If you advertise in the AGE-HERALD you cover 
Alabama. 


Rates may be high but results are in proportion. 





THE 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York and Chicago. 
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BREAKFAST 
TABLE 
READING 


THE 


ANSAS CITY TMES 


Three early fast mail trains are maintained by the 
United States Government out of Kansas City daily, 
North, South and West. By this means THE Kansas 
City Times is delivered at all intervening points 200 
miles away by eight o’clock every morning. This 
makes it breakfast table reading in thousands of the 
best homes in Missouri and Kansas. By noon the 
same day the paper is distributed over Southern 
Nebraska and the best portions of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory. The richest and most densely 
peopled part of the Southwest is covered in one day 
by the most popular Western paper, THE KANSAS 
City TIMEs. 


To Advertisers: 


The present sworn net paid circula- 
tion exceeding 25,000 copies daily. It brings re- 
sults to advertisers. It is the leading morning 
paper in Kansas City and Kansas City territory, and 
if you want results you must include THe Kansas 
Ciry Times. Write for rates to 


KANSAS GITY TIMES, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Tribune Building, Rooxery Building, 
NEw YorRK. CHICAGO. 
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“TELLING 
SECRETS 
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Mr. A. W.. Peterson, advertising manager of 
The Indianapolis News, in a conversation about 
Newspaper Directories and advertising publications, 
recently said: “I believe the American Newspaper 
Directory has gone further in bringing out the truth 
about newspaper circulation than any other publi- 
cation. We think very highly of the American 
Newspaper Directory. I notice that Mr. Rowell’s 
friends are the honest, strong newspapers of the 
country, and it is their indorsement that is worth 
most and counts most in showing that he is doing 
his work honestly and thoroughly. Printers’ Ink 
is undoubtedly the leader among publications de- 
voted to advertising. It is the first of its kind. I 
have read it from the beginning. I said from the 
beginning that it was telling just what I have learned 
in ten years’ experience as a printer, pressman 
publisher, reporter and advertising manager—telling 
just what people are anxious to know—secrets, 
That is what made it a success from the beginning. 
Everybody wants to know how to prepare advertis- 
ing, how to make paying contracts, and PRINTERS’ 
Ink has devoted its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable publicity for 
their work or their wares, and that is why I believe 
that everybody is interested in_PBINTERS’ INK.” 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DineotoRY 
CONFIDENTIAL ~~ 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 


CONCERNING THE CHARACTER” AND 
CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 








THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY is issued four times a year. 
Orders are solicited for an annual subscription covering the four issues (which 
appear on the first day of March, June, September and December) and a 
yearly subscription for PRINTE Ks’ INK, a. journal _ for, advertisers, issued 
weekly. ‘he price of an annual subscription, is twenty-five dollars; ‘and the 
subscriber becomes a member of ‘THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
Confidential Information Bureau, and in consideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, strictly in advance, is entitled to the privilege of 
applying to the publishers of the Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential 
report concerning the circulation or character of any newspaper’ credited by 
the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DrREcTORY with: a circulation rating greater 
than 1,000 copies per issue. Such confidential reports will be supplied to 
subscribers whenever called for. 

In dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums 
for advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publication 
under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper directory is 
necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely knowledge 
of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future of a 
paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure. What seems gold 
on the surface is sometimes only gilding, 


Among the list of subscribers to the 
American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau are the following well- 
known advertisers: 


Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York. 

J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

James Pyle & Sons, New York. 

Hall & Ruckel, New York. 

Sterling Remedy Co., Ind. Min. Springs, Ind. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY Confidential Information 
Bureau, with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with 
the facilities at their command, is often in a position to tell about a specified 
publication just what an advertiser would very much like to know. 

ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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OUR 


e DE KALB AVENUE CARS are 
« now running across the 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE ; this line 

runs through the finest resi- 
dential section of Brooklyn and its 
cars are the best in that city. 
Your ad should be in them. 


eee 


We have others 
over there, too. 


& 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, 
New York. 


SOCEEOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEOEOOEOOOOEE 
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PROSPERI TY 
: S mirrored in the immense : 
: A increase of advertising. 

Our business for January is over ‘ 
' double that of January, 1897. ‘ 
Well, people know a good thing $ 
and Street Car Advertising is the 
BEST | 3 
| GEORGE KISSAM & CO., ; 
3 253 Broadway, N. Y. ; 
Bice, Ne ne ; i a 
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DEPARTMENT 





OF CRITICISM. 


‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


j 

Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. ere is no charge for it. Printers’ INK “ pays the freight.” 





E. J. Sampliner, Minerva, O., sends 
me a couple of small dodgers, the text 
of one of which I reproduce: 


SPECIAL DRIVES! 

While these goods last. Quite a few on 
hand. These prices must clean them up 
soon. Men’s best fleece lined or gray under- 
wear, 35c. Men, come and see this under- 
wear. Children’s seamless all wool hose, all 
sizes, 11c. pair. Ladies’ or Misses’ mackin- 
toshes, with cape, velvet collar. Best thin 
for wet weather, $2.25 each. Ladies’ woo 
skirts, soc. each. Ladies’ double wool mit- 
tens, r5c. pair. Ladies’ kid shoes, button or 
lace, coin toe, a $2.50 shoe, while they last, 
SAMPLINER, MINERVA, OHIO. 

He says: ‘Kindly tell which is 
better, a circular ad issued regularly, 
or a standing ad in the paper. I have 
advertising allowance sufficient for only 
one or the other.” 

I find that according to the American 
Newspaper Directory, there is pub- 
lished in Minerva, Ohio, a weekly 
paper with an average circulation of 
1,106. This paper is the News. The 
circulation in ’95 was stated at 974 
copies; in ’96, 1,070 copies, so that it 
would seem to be a first-rate paper. 
Its steady, reasonable growth would 
indicate that it is prosperous. 

The town of Minerva has only 
1,131 population. Thereforeit is safe 
to presume that the Mews reaches 
everybody in Minerva who is worth 
reaching with advertising, and that it 
probably pretty thoroughly covers the 
adjacent country. 

Under these conditions, it would be 
a good deal better for Mr. Sampliner 
to use regular advertising in this paper 
than to use dodgers. 

There are doubtless towns where 
the dodgers would prove more: profit- 
able, if they were the right kind of 
dodgers. This would be true only in 
places where the circulation of the 
paper was very small in proportion to 
the population of the town and where 
it was desirable to reach all the people 
in the town. 

People can be effectively reached 
with circular advertising. There isno 
question about that. But the circulars 
must be right, and where there is a 
paper which covers the territory, it is 
always much cheaper to print the mat- 


sf toteee 


ter in the paper than to print it and 
distribute it in 2 circular. 

The printing and distribution of a 
thousand circulars of a given size gen- 
erally costs more than the printing an 
ad of the same size in a paper of a 
thousand circulation. The only time 
when the circular is superior to the 
paper is when the paper does not cover 
the field. If it is desirable to reach a 
thousand people and the paper only 
reaches five hundred, the only thing to 
do is to use circulars, If you can not 
use circulars in addition to the space 
in the paper, use the circulars and let 
the paper go. 

These circulars of Mr. Sampliner are 
poor, as you will see from the one I 
have reproduced. They give very little 
information about the goods advertised. 

I believe in advertising prices. The 
price is a part of the description of any 
article, but it is only a part of the de- 
scription. _We want to know first 
what the article is. We want to know 
definitely what it is, If it isn’t some- 
thing we want, the price doesn’t make 
any difference. If I am looking for a 
pound of tea the price of underwear 
doesn’t interest me. 

Some of the items in this circular are 
fairly well described. Others are not. 
In only one case does Mr. Sampliner 
tell just how low his prices are. He 
says he has some $2.50 shoes for $1.90. 
That price means something. 

Prices are low only by comparison. 

* % 
x 
; Cuicaco, Feb. 17, 1898. 
Chas, Austin Bates, Esq., New York City: 
Dear Sir—Am an interested reader of 
mond department in Printers’ INK, and per- 
aps you may be interested in the following: 
While attending a Pure Food Show m 
wife procured a sample cake of Monarc 
Washing Compound with a circular claiming 
that by its use clothes could be washed with- 
out rubbing if directions were followed ; my 
wife allowed the servant to try it on wash 
day, but I had the hardest work in the 
world to get her to allow the girl to follow 
the directions given on the clecilas. I gained 
my —, however, and directions were 
faithfully followed, with the result that the 
compound did the work in first-class style. 
My wife was so picased with it that she 
wished to procure a supply, and we hunted 
up the circular and found that while it did 
net give the name or address of the manu- 
facturer, ‘fit was for sale by all first-class 














































grocers.’ My wife has inquired for it” at 
several first-class. groceries since that time 
(three months ago), but while they would be 

leased to keep it in stock to accommodate 

er, they can not find out where to buy it. 
In the meantime my wife is greatly aggra- 
vated every time she rides in a street car or 
elevated train to havea card staring her in 
the face advertising ‘* Monarch Washing 
Compound, cleans clothing without rubbing ; 
makes the wash beard.a kitchen ornament ; 
for sale by all first-class grocers."’ She is 
not particularly anxious to ornament the 
kitchen with the wash-board, but woudd like 
to know where she could buy some of the 
compound, and I expect that I shall be com- 
pelied to advertise for the address of the 
manufacturer. 

‘Lhere is a moral to this story which I think 
many advertisers would do weil to study. I 
resume that you have met with cases of 
this kind before, but if not, I am sure you 
will be interested. 

Hoping that the steam yacht will material- 
ize before long, I remain, yours very truly, 

Freep PARKER, 
+ * 


2265 JACKSON BouLevarp, t 
Cuicaco, Feb. 14, 1898. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates : 

Dear Srr—I inclose for your criticism, if 
you please, a page ad of the Harmon-Whit- 
more Co., of Jackson, Mich., as written and 
designed by me and published in the A meri- 
can Miller, the leadin —s trade journal. 
It is a fair sample of the ads I have written 
for this company for three years or more. 
They are changed every issue. 

] have been a student of the Little School- 
master for three or four years. Does this ad 
show that J have followed in the foststeps of 
my worthy tutor? Truly yours 

G. F. Snyper. 

The Wilson tubular dust collector, we have 
been told by thousands of millers, is the best 
they ever used. Itis certainly the best we 
now know how to make. 

We don’t ask you to buy it because of 
what we say—we may be prejudiced—nor be- 
cause of what so many millers have said— 
they may be mistaken. 

We only ask that you place one on trial. 
When the evidence is all before you, we'll let 
you be judge, jury and all. 

We can not domore—you should not do 
less. 

Purification—To purify the middlings is 
good, but to purify the air first is better. It’s 
downright common sense and as plain as the 
nose on a man’s face. Nature provides man 
with nasal passages to filter the air before it 
enters his lungs. We provide the Whitmore 
tubular air and sieve purifier with a device 
for filtering the air of smut, flour, earth. coal 
and smoke dust before it reaches the stock. 

Had we stopped there, however, the ma- 
chine would not be perfect. The middlings 
would soon make the air warm, moist and 
foul-smelling, but our ventilating device pre- 
vents this. 

These are the only real improvements made 
in purifiers in many years. But aside from 
these, the Whitmore is a perfectly construct- 
ed air and sieve machine in combination with 
a small Wilson dust collector, which collects 
the dust and affords free vent for the suction 


fan, 

Millers have been using the old purifiers so 
long that it’s hard for them to believe there’s 
anything better—but there is—and you should 
know it. Ask for our circular. 

Harmon. Whitmore Co., Jackson, Mich., 
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L. S. Meeker, Northwestern agent, Hote 
Beaufort, Minneapolis, ‘ 


I am sorry that I can not ‘reproduce 
this page ad because it is so excellently 
displayed. Only two kinds of type are 
used—old style roman and DeVinne 
italic. ‘The display is in caps and 
lower case. 

Two pictures are presented showing 
the dust collector as it looks on the 
outside and on the inside. 

The text of the advertisement is ex- 
cellent. 

There is only one point to criticise. 

It is this: 

The page is large enough to tell 
about.all there is to tell concerning the 
dust ‘collector, and yet we are told to 
‘*ask for our circular.” 

1 do not see the necessity of making 
the ad as blind as this. Why not give 
all the information right in the adver- 
tisement itself and not make people 
write. for further particulars? The 
only reason people should be asked to 
ask for a booklet is that the space in 
the ad is too small to tell the whole 
story. 

My notion is that each advertisement 
should make a direct attempt to sell 
whatever it advertises. It should, when- 
ever possible, be made socomplete and 
exact that the reader could send in his 
order for the goods advertised without 
further preliminaries—-without writing 
to ask questions or get circulars or cat- 
alogues. Even a complete ad of this 
sort might suggest that the reader send 
for further information if he does not 
fully understand the proposition. But 
the ad itself should be as nearly com- 
plete as possible. 

This advertisement of Mr. Snyder’s 
is so much better than the ordinary 
trade paper ad that it seems really 
hypercritical to find any fault with it 
whatever. 

There is more room for improvement 
in announcements in trade paper than 
in any other branch of advertising. 

* # 
7 

My friend Gibbs who used to be 
Gibbs of Gibbs & Wagstaff, and later 
was Gibbs of the M. Wineberg street 
car advertising aggregation, has now 
become Gibbs of the Gibbs & Williams 
Company. 

He advertises in PRINTERS’ INK, 
thereby showing that he is a man of 
enterprise and acumen. He uses full 
pages in PRINTERS’ INK, showing that 
he is a man of nerve 

But the nerviest thing he has done is 
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to send out a postal card advertising 
his business, without giving the name 
or address of his company. Simply at 
the top of the card are the two beauti- 
ful portraits that appeared on page 81 
of PRINTERS’ INK, February 9. 

Only three faces that I know of may 
safely be used in advertising without a 
name. ‘These are the facesof John H. 
Woodbury, Lydia Pinkham and W. L. 
Douglas. After Gibbs & Williams 
have paid one-tenth as much for the 
reproduction of their pictures as either 
of these three, it will be time enough 
to presume that everybody will recog- 
nize them. 

However, as this postal card fur- 
nished an incentive for this talk of 
mine, which must of necessity be an 
advertisement for Gibbs, it would seem 
that it was not such a bad thing after 
all. 

Now you have both views of it— 
take your choice. — 


* 
A GOOD SCHEME. 


How Dress Goods Remnants Have Been 
Disposed of at a Large Profit to tae 
Department. 


Have you arranged any plans to increase 
your business during the present year ? There 
are many pecrhgeees steed 7 of high stand- 
ing that have been passed in the commercial 
race by younger concerns that have made a 
determined effort along wide-awake lines. 

It is the purpose of this article to point 
out a plan whereby prestige and profit may 
be gained by any firm that will put it into 
vigorous operation. The vitalizing force of 
the plan is the much-despised and rejected 
remnant. This statement will doubtless be 
sufficient to cause the average reader to look 
incredulous, and the Economist will vouch 
for the plan’s effectiveness. 

WHAT IT Is. 

Arrange a remnant sale for every Friday 
afternoon during the year. 

Start right. Select a complete line of rem- 
nants from your own stock or write the 
Economist for a source of supply. From the 
numerous drives weekly exploited in these 
columns it is an easy matter to get materials 
that can be cut into skirt lengths or in lengths 
for children’s dresses. 

Make an impression with the first sale and 
do not ask any profit on any of the materials 
offered. At the conclusion of the sale take 
all remnants from the counters and do not 
offer them again until the following Frida 
—otherwise the effect of the special sale will 
be lost. 

Plan a remnant campaign. During the 
first three months mark remnants at five per 
cent profit, and increase the rates two and a 
half per cent for each quarter of the year. 

AS HIGH AS 50 PER CENT. 

If the sales have cen rightly managed 
there ought not to be any trouble eventually 
in profitably eee, of remnants. The 
writer of this article has seen dress goods 
remnants sold at fifty per cent profit. 

Do not be discouraged if the first few sales 
are not successful. Keep it up until the 


public is impressed with the fact that you 

are in earnest, he manner of opening the 

first sale will have an influence, good or bad 

on the succeeding sales. , 
3 ADVERTISE THE SALE. 

Fill a_ window full of the remnants a few 
days prior to the event and let a large show 
card announce the sale. Also advertise the 
special offerings in the columns of local 


eT 

et the first sale begin with woollen dress 
goods and wash goods, Get up a rivalry 
among salespersons and insist that each shall 
make a fair showing, 

The foregoing plan has been successfully 
operated before. The Economist never sug- 
gests impossibilities. 

Doubtless this is a good ‘‘ scheme,” 
but I don’t believe it is good business, 
This thing of manufacturing remnants 
out of the regular stock is, I believe, 
practiced by a great many stores, but 
unless the price is cut very materially 
I think itis a bad plan. [| know, for 
instance, of a case in a New York store 
in which remnants at a very great bar- 
gain ($1.98 a yard) were offered for 
sale, and when a woman looking at 
them found that none of the patterns 
just suited her, she went to the regular 
counter and found the same goods, 
clean and fresh, in the whole piece, at 
$2 a yard. 

What do you suppose is her impres- 
sion of that store ? 

This particular woman says she’s 
afraid to go to that store for anything; 
she doesn’t know whether she can be- 
lieve anything they say or not, but she 
believes that she can’t. 

If they make a big hurrah about 
remnants at half price and then place 
the remnants on sale at exactly the 
price of regular goods, how can she 
depend upon anything at all that is told 
her about the quality or the price or 
the stylishness of anything in the place? 

The store that makes fifty per cent 
on remnants, makes a good deal too 
much. 

“The Economist never suggests im- 
possibilities,” but in this case certainly 
the Economist has sugge-ted something 
thata great many people would look 
upon as reprehensible, if not absolute- 
ly dishonest. 

In this article the dealer is advised 
to ‘‘advertise the special offerings in 
the columns of local papers.’’ In other 
words, he is advised to advertise lies 
in his local paper. He is advised to 
advertise something as ‘‘ special ’’ when 
it is not. He is advised to hoodoo his 
customers. 

It is bad advice, and I am surprised 
tosee it in the columns of so good a 
paper as the Economist. 
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CENSUS FIGURES 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Compiled and Edited by W. D. 
Boyce Co., Chicago. 
Copyright. 


f=———JHE United States Census Report for 

| 1890 furnishes some facts regarding 
the urban and suburban population, 
that will be interesting to advertis- 
ers generally. 

Believing that advertisers will appreciatea 
compilation of figures and percentages that 
is absolutely correct, and in which there ts 
no element of guesswork, we submit the fol- 


lowing: 
in publishing these figures is 
Our Object to show that there are a 
eat many millions of peo- 
ple in our great domain who never see a daily 
newspaper, and bring to your attention the 
fact th 


porcws BIG WEEKLIES 


with a proved circulation of over 600,000 to 
800,000 copies wee kly circulate wholly among 
this class. We believe the figures herein 
shown will p Nanengea the fact that the general 
advertiser does not duplicate advertising 
when using both dailies. and big weeklies ; 
and also that the field is not covered when 
dailies only are used. 

has cost the government 
many dollars and many 





The U. S. months of patient labor. 
Census The ae orn oe as 

nearly correct as it is pos- 
Report sible for human beings 


to make them. 

The report was ona in 1890. The increase 
in population is about 22 per cent every ten 
years, 80 that it is safe to add 11 per cent to 
the figures herein given, so far as totals go. 
The percentages, however, remain practical- 
ly the same, 
of the United States ac- 


The Total cording to the actual can- 
Population vas from house to house 
in 1890, was exactly 


62,623,250. 
The average number to each family accord- 
ing to the same report was 
5.5 PERSONS. 
The population on January 1, 1896, taking 
past gains as a p lent, was 
69,510,697. 
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pulation 
i ‘of 10, 0.000 oF or over) is 


17,389,774; 
the suburban(cities of less 
than 10,000) is 
35,055,681; 


the rural population (farmers, 
ranchmen, etc.) is 
10,175,995. 


The percentages of these three classes tc 
the total population are 


Urban 
Suburban 
and Rural 


planters, 





We took the list of all the 
cities in the United States 


Cities of having a population of 
10,000 or 10, ,000 or over, and ed “f 
@ population of each o} 
More theae. Patios we 
grand total of 
17,389,674. 


We also find that there are according to the 


same report three hund and forty-nine 
cities of this kind ; this leaves 
45,232,576 
persons living in towns of less than ere Sy in 
villages, paten J ts, burgs, and rural distri 
Our circulation is bull - 4 
Our Boy boys in the small cities 
ys in the small cities 
Scheme and towns who act as our 
agents on Saturdays. 
are the residents of cities 
The Two of over'lu,0Weach, andt he 
Great residents of tbe small 
towns and rural districts. 
Classes ton? first class amounts 


17,389,674. 


They for the most part do or can get the 
daily newspa s. 
The second class amounts to 


45,232,576 
and itis estimated that a small per cent of 
this number ever buy a daily newspaper. 


27% per ct. in the first class. 
7244 per ct. in the latter class. 
We go to the 7234 per cent. 


- must therefore be used _ nr 
Big Week order to reach the 7334 
les and per cent of our popula- 
Monthly ton. 





Boyce’s Big Monthly 
400,000 copies monthly 


Advertising rates $1.25 per saute line net. 
vervOTE. discontinued atan 


1—No discount for time of space. 2—any ad- 


OTE,—A great many vow ha 3 advertisers who have been using Boycr's MonTaHLy 
report that it has produced my and better re<ults than other publications of more than 


twice the circulation. 


This is due to the fact that every copy goes into a single wrapper 


into the pomes of some one who is a mail order buyer. 
CLOSE on the 15th of each month. Papers in the hands of the readers on 


the first of each month—pay day. 
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The Advertising Printed in the oe 
Morning Journal : 
Evening Journal Be 
Sunday Journal ct 

In January, 1898, was eS 


50 per cent more « 
Than it was in January, 1897. a 


Why ? Ht 


Advertisers are beginning to realize that space # 
in a newspaper as enterprising as the JOURNAL # 
is mighty valuable at 


I ofa cent per line 
/ 0 for each thousand 


of circulation....... 


i 
# New York J | 
F ew York Journa ‘ 


162 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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